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" Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time." 

— Longfellow. 
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PREFACE. 



The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Piety, 
and Charity was incorporated in 1805. It sought at first 
to do the work for which it was organized by circulating 
books and other publications. During the last few years 
it has endeavored to accomplish the same object by assist- 
ing young men to prepare for the work of the ministry. 
It now returns to its former custdm, and offers this little 
volume as a first venture in the new departure, to be 
followed by others in the same line, should the demand 
of the public seem to justify it. 
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JOHN AND CHARLES WESLEY. 

Suppose that we were to be asked to name some men 
who had greatly influenced their fellow-creatures; who, 
keeping some scheme in view, had led others to help 
them to change their hopes into accomplished deeds, we 
should have no difficulty in doing so. History is full 
of the names of such men. But, if we were to be asked, 
what gave them this influence, and how it was that 
other men were willing to follow their leading, I think 
the answer would not be so readily given. Perhaps we 
should most easily find it, by considering very different 
characters, such as Peter the Hermit, who led thousands 
to Palestine to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the 
Saracens ; and Luther, whose preaching was followed by 
the Reformation of the Church. In both these men 
we see that, though the causes may not have been 
equally good, it was the same quality that wakened 
enthusiasm in their aims. They were in earnest, and 
people felt their earnestness, and were roused by them 
to action, as no half-hearted men could ever have aroused 
them. If, leaving the histories of past time, we come 
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to our own daily lives, we shall see the power, of an 
earnest will in the events which happen around us* 
Boys and girls at school, who will pass in an examina- 
tion, must work with all their hearts to gain know- 
ledge of the subject, and the influence of their earnest- 
ness will sometimes spread through the school, till even 
idlers will almost cease to waste their time. 

There is a story told of a boy living in a small, dirty 
court, who, strange as it seems in such a home, had 
a grand voice, and a great love of music. Some good 
man discovered this, and, cultivating the gift in him, 
awakened at the same time a love of beauty and order 
in his heart. The dirty houses in the court, and idle 
neighbours, were a sad contrast to the boy's new desires, 
and he set himself to work, as he grew older, to awaken 
in others the same love of beauty he had himself 
gained. Giving up hope of fame, and offers for a 
happier kind of life, he continued to live among them, 
collecting eager listeners to his singing after working 
hours, and holding singing-classes for the children in 
the court. By degrees, they learned to attend these 
meetings with clean hands and faces, and the clean- 
liness spread into their homes. A few followed to hear 
him sing the anthem in a neighbouring church, for they 
were proud that his beautiful voice should come from 
their poor court; and, by degrees, they carried holy 
words back with them from the service to their homes. 
They learned a love of flowers from him, and higher 
tastes followed the love of music, till young people, 
grown wiser and better than their elders, joined with 
him to open a room for reading and singing classes; 
and the comer public-house, once the ruin of the place, 
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was nearly emptied, and the court, though still old 
and narrow, was no longer like the same. This was 
what the earnestness of one boy accomplished. 

Yon are going to read in the story of John and 
Charles Wesley, what two earnest boys did in their 
earnestness, when they grew np, for England. 

About one hundred and sixty years ago, early in the 
eighteenth century, the little town of Epworth, in Lin- 
colnshire, was a quiet country place. In the middle of 
the town stood the parsonage, with its front door open- 
ing on the street, and the back of the house looking 
on a shady garden, where birds could build their nests 
in safety, and old-fashioned flowers, such as daffodils, 
wallflowers, and marigolds, could flourish unhurt by 
the children who played beneath the trees. Eight chil- 
dren lived there with their father and mother. The 
father, Mr. Wesley, was the clergyman of the town. 
He was a poor man, for the living was small, and 
there were many young ones to clothe and feed. The 
parsonage house was not half furnished, and the chil- 
dren were poorly dressed; but they were a happy 
household notwithstanding. The father was often away 
on business connected with the church, so that the 
home was mostly influenced by the mother, and she 
was a good mother^ and the children felt her influence 
all through their after life. 

Perhaps we should say in these modern times that, 
like everything about the house and garden, the educa- 
tion of these little children was old-fashioned. They 
led very regular, methodical lives, and were taught early 
to be helpful and orderly, and to wait upon themselves. 
From the age of one year they were taught to cry 
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softly, bo that there were no disorderly sounds in the 
parsonage, such as one generally hears where children 
are to be found. Little tables were set round the room 
at meal times, where the children sat until they were 
old enough to use knives and forks. They were never 
allowed to choose what they would eat; only one dish 
was provided, and they ate sparingly of that. At 
six o'clock they had supper, and were all in bed by 
eight. As soon as they could speak, they were taught 
to say the Lord's Prayer at night and in the morn- 
ing, and as they grew older, texts were added to the 
prayer. They learned to distinguish Sunday from other 
days, and to be still at family prayers. No rude or 
wrong words were ever heard among them; they were 
brought up never to speak to each other without the 
words brother and sister, and to be respectful and kind 
to all. At five years old, each child began to learn the 
alphabet; the house was kept quiet, and at the end of 
one day, all the letters were known. The mother taught 
the children herself. She says, in her journal, that it 
seems to her wonderful how much can be learned in a 
quarter of a year by hard work and close attention. 
Among her children there was no such thing as 
running out of the room, or playing in the garden, till 
their work was done. The birds might sing their 
loudest, and the sun shine ever so brightly, but the 
little Wesleys never turned their heads to gaze long- 
ingly outside. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wesley had no money to leave their 
children, and they were determined, therefore, to ' give 
them a better help in life than money — a good educa- 
tion. It is a far better thing for a boy to know how to 
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help himself on in life than for him to have a fortune left 
him. 

Children that work well know also how to play well, 
and I expect in the intervals of their six hoars' work that 
old garden was the scene of merry games and laughter, 
■which told the passers-by that if the rectory family were 
hard worked and poor, it was one of the happiest in the 
town. 

Mrs. Wesley remembered the saying that "Charity 
begins at home;" bat she did not let it end there. 
Daring the long absences of her husband at church 
meetings in London, there was no evening service in the 
church at Epworth. So, on Sunday evenings, she col- 
lected her family around her, and read a sermon to them, 
and the household joined in prayer and in talk about holy 
things. By-and-by the children's friends joined the little 
band of worshippers, and then their parents asked leave 
to come, nntil forty or fifty people collected at the par- 
sonage every Sunday night. In this way the influence 
of the home spread out into the neighbourhood in a 
widening circle. Just as a stone we drop into a pond 
leaves ripples on the water, which spread and spread to 
the farthest banks, so the good spirit of this woman, 
which first acted in her own home, producing order there, 
made itself gradually felt in other homes, and she was 
the means of " strengthening the Church of God." 

After this description of the Wesleys' household, yon 
will know how to picture the family, and to say if this 
were not the sort of home from which earnest after-lives 
were likely to come forth. There is something quaint and 
old-fashioned, perhaps, to ns in some of the details of their 
life ; but if we look from that old parsonage and its doings 
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of 150 years ago to so many homes around us to-day, and 
think of the noisy, careless children, late for school, and 
quarrelling at home, we shall be ready to say which kind 
of training will best form the men and women who are to 
help to mend the world. These boys never forgot in after 
life their early home and their mother's teaching ; for so 
the influences of childhood act upon us, and help to form 
the characters we make in this world, and carry with us 
to another life. 

One night, between eleven and twelve o'clock, cries of 
fire were heard in the streets of Epworth. People were 
warned by them, and looked from their windows, and a 
little crowd collected in the town. The parsonage was 
on fire. It was an old house, and the timbers were 
dry, and burnt quickly. Almost before the family could 
be roused the roof was in flames, and sparks were rising 
into the dark night sky. Mr. Wesley was at home, and, 
looking out, found it was his own house which was on 
fire. Bushing from room to room, he roused the family. 
The nurse carried the baby in her arms, and hurried from 
the nursery, calling the little ones to follow her, and the 
frightened family met in the hall below. Then it was 
found that, in his haste, Mr. Wesley had forgotten the 
key 8 of the house-doors. Only just in time, he mounted 
the stairs ; but the front of the house was in flames, and 
the wind drove them in as they opened the door into the 
street. The way into the garden still remained, and 
through doors and windows they passed, and then, 
taking breath, had time to look at one another and their 
burning home. But a terrible fear seized them ; one of 
the little ones was missing. " Where is brother Jack P " 
cried the children, and at that moment a child's voice, 
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-calling for help, was heard, and the boy of six years old 
appeared at an tipper window, holding out his arms to 
those below. Perhaps you may have seen a well-known 
•engraving which pictures this scene in John Wesley's 
life. Behind the crowd, which had poured into the 
garden, stands the burning house, and in the midst of 
•clouds of smoke the little curly head is seen at the nur- 
sery window, and there is no time to run for the ladder, 
-which they might plant against the wall. The little 
fellow had not wakened when the nurse hurried from the 
room, and the bright light upon the ceiling first roused 
him, when the stairs were burnt away. Climbing upon 
a, chest in the window, he saw his family collected in the 
garden below, and knew that he was alone in the blazing 
bouse. Tjjere was no time to be lost. A strong man, 
supporting himself against the wall, called to another to 
mount upon his shoulders, and just as the child was saved, 
the roof fell in. " Come," said the father, when all the 
family were collected in a neighbour's house, "come, 
neighbours, let us kneel down, and let us give thanks to 
God. He has given me all my children; let the house 
go ; I am rich enough." 

For a time the family was scattered till the parsonage 
could be rebuilt. It was a great loss for Mr. Wesley, 
and perhaps to the little children it might seem as great 
a grief, when they visited next day the blackened and 
trodden garden, and mourned over the battered flowers 
and the treasures which their ruined home had held. 

Two years afterwards, John was sent to the Charter- 
house School in London, and you will not be surprised 
to hear that he worked hard and made great progress. 
His eldest brother Samuel wrote a letter home, which 
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must have gladdened the loving hearts there, in which he 
said, — "My brother Jack, I can faithfully assure you, 
gives yon no manner of discouragement from bringing 
np yonr third son as a scholar. He is with me, and is a 
brave boy, learning Hebrew as fast as he can." After 
this good account, Charles, the next brother, was sent to 
Westminster. Here he made himself the defender of 
every boy who was oppressed. There were many cases of 
young or weak boys, who found him their helper when 
they first came from home to this large school of rough 
and thoughtless lads. Perhaps this readiness to defend 
the ill-used, was the consequence of the early training 
which led him and his brothers to show respect and for- 
bearance to one another. However that might be, the 
older bullies of the school found that unfairness had no 
chance when Charles Wesley was at hand, and the good 
feeling which is deep down in every boy's heart making 
him admire a generous nature, caused one and all to elect 
him Captain of the School. It was an honourable post to- 
be made head of the school, in consequence of his taking 
part with the weak against the strong; and he was a 
contrast to the heroes we too often make in this world; 
not because they are generous or wise or good, but because 
their strength of body and mind is great, and they bend 
all their energies to the carrying out of their will whether 
it be right or wrong. 

It may seem, at first sight, strange that Mr. Wesley, 
with his large family and small income, should be able to 
send his boys to the best schools that he could find. No 
doubt the father and the mother and the five children left, 
at home bore many hardships, and gave up many plea- 
sures for this end. If we did but know it, you may be 
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sore the coats and frocks were often threadbare, and their 
daily wants were often unsatisfied, that the boys might 
grow up clever men. It is such acts of self-denial that 
make our earthly homes beautiful, acts which, perhaps, 
those who gain by them never know ; or knowing, never 
guess how much they cost ; and such homes must be faint 
images in God's sight of those which are awaiting us in 
the better land. The eldest brother was one of the 
masters at Westminster ; and for some time he paid for 
Charles at school, until a distant relative in Ireland, for 
some reason, anxious to adopt a boy whose name waa 
Charles, sent each year the money for his education. In 
five years' time Charles gained a scholarship, as his- 
brother John had early done, and thus at about fourteen 
years of age, he studied free of cost. At that time, this rich 
Irishman made a proposal that Charles should come and 
live with him, and inherit the fortune which he had to- 
leave. His parents left the matter to his own decision. 
Perhaps it was a tempting offer at first, to be enabled 
thus to spring from the poverty he had been used to all 
his life to luxury and the fulfilment of every desire. But 
this was only the first thought. He did not take long to 
decide that he would rather make his own way in the 
world, and go on using to the utmost the powers which 
he possessed. Another boy was adopted in his place,. 
one who afterwards became the grandfather of the Duke- 
of Wellington : but Charles Wesley never regretted th* 
decision he had made. 

I do not think it would be easy to find many finer,. 
braver boys than these two brothers. They were hard- 
working and yet full of fun, defenders of the weak and 
ill-used, and yet making light of the difficulties and 
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obstacles which came upon themselves. There is a story 
told how the eldest brother, Samuel, broke his leg, and 
wrote to John, asking him to amuse him by sending him 
some of the witty verses which he and Charles used often 
to compose ; and the following letter came with the poem, 
in reply : " I believe I need not use any arguments to 
show I am sorry for your misfortune; though, at the 
«ame time, I am glad you are in a fair way of recovery. 
If I had heard of it from any one else, I might pro- 
bably have pleased you with some impertinent counsels ; 
"but the way of your relating it is a sufficient proof that 
they are what you don't stand in need of. And, indeed, 
if I understand you rightly, you have more reason to 
thank God that you did not break both, than to repine 
because you have broken one leg. You have undoubtedly 
heard of the story of the Dutch seaman, who, having 
broken one of his legs by a fall from the mainmast, in- 
stead of condoling himself, thanked God he had not 
broken his neck. I scarce know whether your first news 
vexed me, or your last news pleased me most; but I can 
assure you that if I did not cry for grief at the former, I 
•did for joy at the latter part of your letter. The two 
things I most wished for of anything almost in the world, 
were to see my mother and Westminster once again, and 
to see them both together was so far above my expecta- 
tions that I almost looked upon it as next to an impossi- 
bility. I have been so very frequently disappointed when 
I set my heart on any pleasure, that I will never again 
depend on any before it comes. However, I shall be 
obliged if you will tell me, as near as you can, how soon 
my mother is expected in London/' 
The letter shows a cheerful and uncomplaining spirit, 
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and this was always the state of mind of both John and 
Charles Wesley. 

When their school life was over they went to college 
at Oxford. The fame qf both brothers preceded them, 
and they were welcomed on all sides. The University 
was not the studious, literary place one might expect 
it to have been. Young men of fortune went there 
because it was the fashion to do so; and those who looked 
for good companionship, or a merry life, were more 
numerous than those who made the real business of the 
college their aim. Besides this, there was a spirit of 
irreligion and unbelief abroad, to so great an extent, that 
the Vice-Chancellor, the head of the University, was 
obliged to publish an edict against the bad books that 
were circulated, and the evil talk that went on among the 
students. This was the sort of place that John and 
Charles Wesley came to, fresh from their hard work at 
home and school. They were invited out to parties in 
the men's rooms, and were highly prized at Oxford for 
their good company, and for the witty poems that they 
wrote. It is easy to imagine how pleasant it would be 
to be welcomed in this way wherever they liked to go, 
and to feel that no merry gathering was considered com- 
plete without them. Many young men, under these cir- 
cumstances, would have stifled good thoughts and reso- 
lutions, and have taken the position which then opened 
for them. But this was not the sort of life these brothers 
meant to lead. 

Instead of it, they withdrew from the idle men who 
wasted the days they did not know how to prize ; and, 
fixing regular hours for study, let nothing interfere with 
their rules. And, lest in the hard work and close reading 
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which this plan necessitated, they should be tempted to 
forget the best of all, they agreed to meet each day for 
an hour's reading in the Bible, and for religious talk, and 
to attend without fail the services of the church. Nor 
was this all. The same spirit which had led them to 
defend the oppressed and timid boys at school, led them 
now at college to seek out the younger men, fresh comers, 
who were liable to be easily influenced in evil ways, and 
help them to a chance of an earnest, useful life, even in 
this idle, pleasure-loving University. They used to ask 
them to breakfast with them in their rooms, and persuade 
them to bind themselves by similar rules of life to their 
own, until at last a little society was formed, very small 
at first, but the beginning of better things for Oxford, the 
" little leaven that was to leaven the whole lump." 

But the consequence was a total change of feeling in 
the minds of those who had been most eager in their 
welcome when the two brothers first arrived. Those who 
were wasting time and opportunities felt rebuked when 
they contrasted their own days with the well-regulated, 
methodical eye of the young Wesleys. They would not 
admire and copy them, however. Instead of doing so, 
they turned them into ridicule. Cowards — and of these 
there were many at Oxford — were at last afraid to be seen 
knocking at the Wesleys' doors. 

In those times, scientific men who followed regular 
arrangements in their investigations and discoveries, were 
called " Methodists : " and, in jest, this name was now 
applied to John and Charles Wesley. " They are Metho- 
dists," one day, laughed one of the idlers — "no man 
of science can be more exact in methodizing his know- 
ledge than they are in arranging their duties;" and 
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so, this oame clung to them in after life. In coarse 
of time, John was ordained and became a clergyman, 
and both brothers, gaining honours in their colleges, 
were elected tutors. Thus, their chances of influence 
increased among the pupils, who were never wanting 
to these clever men, and the small society grew in 
numbers. They managed also to save some of their 
well-regulated time for helping those who were in need 
round Oxford. They visited prisoners in the gaols, and 
sick persons in the town, and established a ragged school 
for ragged boys and girls, which they supported from 
their own income. But so little money remained to 
them, after all these calls upon their funds, that, one 
vacation, longing to see their home and friends at Ep- 
worth, they were compelled to walk from. Oxford into 
Lincolnshire, a distance of about 100 miles. Even then, 
no time was lost, and the brothers said they found it 
possible to read by the way, and so the weariness of 
the journey was lessened, and time for study saved. 

Their benevolent labours brought fresh ridicule and 
rebukes upon them. They were sometimes pelted as 
they went upon their way, and their opponents used 
to say, "What are these men doing P let them attend 
to their own business ; they are taking other men's work 
upon them." But to whomsoever the work belonged, it 
was a neglected work ; and these brothers, and the few 
friends who joined them, felt it was work which lay 
waiting at their side, and requiring help from them. The 
persecutions which they underwent were known to those 
at home, and long and encouraging letters came to them 
from the parsonage at Epworth. In that quiet village, 
life must have seemed very tranquil in comparison with 
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that of the University; and all the loving hearts there 
could do, they did through earnest prayers and cheering* 
words. "I bless God," one letter said, "that He has 
given me two sons together at Oxford, to whom He has 
given grace and courage to tnrn the war against the 
world and the devil, which is the best way to conquer 
them." The home sympathy must have been the 
greatest help possible to the brothers, when expressed 
in such words as these : " Study hard lest your opponents 
beat you : but, in the first place, if you love yourself or 
me, pray heartily; " and I thmk they must have worked 
with double energy, knowing that* when an honour was 
gained by industry, the home rejoiciugs were so great, 
that the old father could write and say, " What will be 
my own fate before a year is over, God knows: but, 
wherever I am, my Jack is fellow of Lincoln." 

There is a story told, that when the Jews returned to 
Jerusalem after their long captivity, they found their city 
wall destroyed, and thus, the homes which stood opposite 
the ruins had lost their old defence. Instead of joining 
in their idle lamentations, an old prophet warned them 
to set to work, and let each man build up the piece of 
wall that lay before his own dwelling. They obeyed 
him; and the consequence was, that the undertaking 
which seemed so immense, was soon completed. In 
the same way, the Methodists, as they were called, 
felt that, if the world was to be brought to order and 
beauty, it could best be done by each person in it 
mending himself. It was to this end, that they made 
and followed their rules of life for regular study and 
daily prayer. They drew up a string of questions, which 
they asked themselves each night; among others — 
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Have I used every opportunity of preventing, removing,. 
or lessening evil P Have I thought anything too dear to 
part with to serve my neighbour ? Have I, in speaking- 
to a stranger, explained what religion is, and what it is- 
not — the recovery of the image of GrodP Have I, when 
any one asked advice, directed and exhorted him with all 
my power? Has goodwill been the spring of all my 
actions to others." 

Perhaps you see by this time what it was for which these 
brothers were so earnestly striving. It was for a religious 
life in themselves and in the world. Their idea of a re- 
ligious life had nothing to do with what a man believed — 
with the creed he held. They asked no questions about 
that, when they drew any one into their society. Their 
meaning of such a life was a life which acknowledged 
God in everything, and a religious person they considered 
to be one who felt he was always in God's presence, and 
who did all things out of love to Him. Charles Wesley 
-wrote a hymn which tells us this, and which will seem to 
you, as you read it, far removed from the spirit which 
sometimes leads us now to fancy that a person's religion 
depends upon the particular sect he belongs to, or the 
doctrine which he holds : — 



Talk with us, Lord, Thyself reveal, 
While here on earth we rove, 

Speak to our hearts, and let us feel 
The kindling of Thy love. 



With Thee conversing, we forget 
All time, and toil, and care ; 

Labour is rest, and pain is sweet, 
If Thou, my God, art here. 
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Here, then, God I vouchsafe to stay, 

And bid my heart rejoice ; 
My bounding heart shall own Thy sway, 

And echo to Thy voice. 

Thou callest me to seek Thy face, 

'Tis all I wish to seek ; 
To attend the whispers of Thy grace, 

And hear Thee inly speak. 

Let this my every hour employ, 

Till I Thy glory see ; 
Enter into my Master's joy, 

And find my heaven in Thee. 



There was a great difference between the kind of life that 
hymn describes, and the pleasure-loving idleness of most 
•of the men at Oxford at that time. It is little wonder 
that these young Wesleys, brought up as they had been, 
And with the strong religious feeling they possessed, should 
believe that a changed soul was needful, and " men must 
be born again." But do you think they would have had 
the power to lead others right, if they had not carried 
out their own views themselves P It was their goodness 
that made their influence strong, and the earnestness 
springing from their own actions was the root of the 
society which gradually gathered round them. 

Each nation has a growing life as well as every man ; 
and history, which tells us how God is educating the 
whole world, shows us that in the eighteenth century, 
just at the time of which we are reading, America and 
France, with violent revolutions, were breaking away from 
their accustomed Governments. English people gaining 
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some of the same spirit, were passing through a time of 
unbelief and of contempt for old creeds. Oxford was the 
training place for men who were to go out and become 
fresh centres of influence, and teachers of the people. "We 
shall learn, as we read farther, what a difference it would 
have made to England, if John "Wesley and his brother 
had been afraid of ridicule, and had shrunk back from 
forming the brave little society which brought a better 
life into the University. And surely they would have 
something to say, if they could speak, to us also in these 
days. I think their example still speaks, and says, " Boys 
and girls at school ! and young men and women entering 
into life ! be earnest both in work and prayer ; and with 
all your hearts help on what is right and good, and thus 
try to leave the world better than you found it." 

During part of this time, for a few months, Charles 
worked alone at Oxford. At that time, Mr. Wesley could 
find no curate. He was growing old and infirm, and 
John eagerly gave up his pupils and other interests that 
he might lessen the burdens which weighed too heavily 
upon the old man. 

In the year 1735, sad news came from Epworth parson- 
age. Except the eldest brother, who was living at a great 
distance, all the children assembled together. It was the 
last family gathering in the old home, for the first break 
had come, and the circle would no longer be perfect 
on earth. Perhaps his failing strength had partly pre- 
pared the family for the father's death, and perhaps also 
they had learned to look towards the home which was 
thus preparing for them in Jleaven, rather than to dwell 
on the breaking up of the one they had loved on earth. 
It might have been of his father's death that Charles 

c 
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Wesley wrote the hymn which speaks of this hope to so 
many mourners now, and of which some of the verses are 
here given : — 

Hark ! a voice divides the sky, 

Happy are the faithful dead, 
In the Lord who sweetly die, 

They from all their toils are freed. 

Who can now lament the lot 

Of a saint in Christ deceased ? 
Let the world, who know us not, 

Call us hopeless and unblessed ; 

When from flesh the spirit freed, 

Hastens homeward to return, 
Mortals cry, " A man is dead ; " 

Angels sing, " A child is born." 

The old man's end was so quiet and peaceful that those 
around him scarcely knew when he passed away ; but his 
sons never forgot that among his parting words he had 
said to them, " Be steady ; the Christian faith will surely 
revive in the land : you shall see it, though I shall not." 

For many reasons, all the family would have been glad 
if John Wesley would have accepted the living of Ep- 
worth when it was offered to him on his father's death. 
He would have rejoiced to keep the old home for his 
mother ; and many arguments were used to persuade him 
to accept the gift : but he was certain that he had chances 
for wider influence at Oxford ; and that his right place 
was there, and not in the country parish. So the living 
was given to another man, and the mother made a new 
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home for a time, with one of her daughters, at Gains- 
borough, not many miles away from Epworth. 

We all know the old motto, " Man proposes, but God 
disposes." Before a year was over, this life and work at 
Oxford, which the brothers had believed to be a work for 
life, was ended. About this time the colony of Georgia 
had been formed— now a portion of the United States. 
It was intended as a refuge for poor people who could 
find no work in their native land, and for Protestants of 
all countries who were suffering persecution at the hands 
of the Eoman Catholics. Some missionaries were re- 
quired who were willing to leave home, and comforts, and 
friends, to go out to preach to the lawless colonists, and 
to the ignorant Indians who were to be found in the 
neighbourhood. The governor of the colony, Mr. Ogle- 
thorp, an old friend of Mr. Wesley's, thought of his two 
eons at Oxford, who were already famous for their earnest 
lives and faithful work. He wrote to them, telling them 
this need, and reminding them how rare the genuine 
religious feeling was, which would fit men for the post. 
This truth could not be denied. It seemed a field of 
work opening out to them, which they must not refuse 
to enter; and, having written home and gained the 
encouragement of their friends, both brothers set sail for 
Georgia. Charles was to go out as secretary to the 
governor : but before he sailed he was ordained, for so, it 
was thought, the influence of his preaching would be 
increased. 

Mr. Whitefield, one of the Methodist Society at Oxford, 
undertook the care of the work they left behind them. 

Even on shipboard, the brothers and the two companions 
they took with them, kept to regular rules of life. They used 

c 2 
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to read the Bible, and talk and pray together for three 
hours in the early morning, and the rest of the day they 
taught the children on the ship, and read to the people, 
and conducted daily service onboard. Besides this, Charles, 
wrote sermons, and John studied German, that he might 
be able to talk with the Moravians who were their fellow- 
passengers. These people proved themselves to be good, 
loving, and trusting people. They were fleeing from per- 
secution in their own land, and going out to Georgia in 
hope of being useful in the new colony, and among the 
Indian tribes. John Wesley tells us a story of them, 
which shows us plainly what sort of people they were. 
When they were still ten days' sail from the American 
coast, a fearful storm arose. The sea broke over the 
ship ; the mainmast split, and the water poured down 
between the decks. The passengers were holding service, 
but the screams of the English people broke upon the 
hymns, while the Moravians sang calmly on. "Were 
you not afraid P " John Wesley asked them afterwards. 
" Thank God, no ! " was the reply. " But were not your 
women and children afraid ?" "No, sir, our women and 
children are not afraid to die." 

In the new country, the first act of the settlers was to 
give thanks for their safety from the storm, and then they 
parted : even the brothers separating to live in different v 
parts of Georgia. They were not ignorant that many 
difficulties and dangers lay before them. A settler's life 
in a new colony is never an easy one : but they gloried 
in the loss of bodily comforts, believing that their 
spiritual life would grow richer in consequence, and long- 
ing by every possible means of self-denial, to prove their 
willingness to work for God. Often in our English 
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Sunday Schools we, who are going out to our easier toil 
after the Sunday's rest, sing one of Charles Wesley's 
hymns. I think it roust have entered his mind at such a 
time as this, when he and his brother had given up home 
and friends, and were parting from each other for a fresh 
service. 

Forth in Thy name, Lord ! I go, 

My daily labour to pursue ; 
Thee, only Thee, resolved to know 

In all I think, or speak, or do. 

The task Thy wisdom hath assigned, 

Oh, let me cheerfully fulfil ; 
In all my works Thy presence find, 

And prove Thine acceptable will. 

Thee may I set at my right hand, 
Whose eyes my inmost substance see, 

And labour on at Thy command, 
And offer all my works to Thee. 

Give me to bear Tby easy yoke, 
And, every moment, watch and pray ; 

And still to things eternal look, 
And hasten to Thy glorious day. 

For Thee delightfully employ 
Whate'er Thy bounteous grace hath given, 

And run my course with even joy, 
And closely walk with Thee to heaven. 

It would be too long a story to tell you all that both 
brothers passed through during their life in Georgia. You 
must picture for yourselves the dangerous attacks of croco- 
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diles, and the torment of mosquitoes : the frequent sleep 
at night on bare boards or the damp ground. No wonder 
that attacks of fever weakened Charles, never very strong. 
Still; through all, you must picture the missionaries 
attending to the governor's business, praying and teaching 
the people, and leaving no hour unfilled with active duty. 
If these bodily discomforts had been all they had to meet 
with, perhaps their after lives would not have been spent 
in England : but these were not all. A large proportion 
of the colonists were lawless and wicked people (some of 
them were convicts), and to such the Methodists wen 
unwelcome. In hope of driving them away, false stories 
were told against them to the governor, and these, spread* 
ing through the colony, injured their reputation and influ- 
ence. Besides this, the very work which they most longec 
for, the preaching to the Indians, was found to be impos 
sible. It seemed as if they had left a good work ii 
England all in vain. It was true that at last the fata 
tales against them were exposed, but the disappointmenl 
in their chances for usefulness remained, and both brother! 
returned to E ngland before three years were over. Charles 
was sent there first with despatches to the English Govern 
ment and trustees of the colony, and would have returnee 
to Georgia, but for fresh attacks of fever which renderec 
it impossible. John followed him to England, to take up 
again work that he knew was lying waiting for him in hii 
own land. One of the good lessons life teaches us is, thai 
if we do our best, no work, however fruitless it may seem 
is really lost. The seed we sow and leave, brings fortl 
a harvest ; but the sunshine and the rain which nourished 
it are both from God. So it happened that the brothers 
seemed to leave a fruitless work behind ; but Mr. White 
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field, who left for Georgia as John Wesley reached the 
English shore, found everywhere in the colony signs of 
the work and influence they left behind. 

The first act of each of the brothers on landing was to 
see their mother, from whom they had been so long sepa- 
rated. When John arrived he found Charles ill, and his 
next occupation was nursing him. Then, anxious to be 
at work again in awakening religious life in England, 
he joined with the Moravians in London in forming a 
fresh society. This society he calls in his journal the 
third rise of Methodism ; the first, being the little company 
gathered together at Oxford ; the second, the small society 
collected in Georgia. Now forty or fifty people agreed to 
meet once a week in Fetter Lane, in London, to talk 
together of religious matters, and join together in singing 
and in prayer, and to help each other towards holiness. 
Mr. Whitefield, their old college companion, came back 
from Georgia, and he and the two brothers began in good 
earnest the work in England, to which so much of the 
religious life of our nation now is due. Their great idea 
was to waken the people to the knowledge that they were, 
leading sinful, .careless lives. " Men must be born again 
into a new and better life, with the love of God filling 
their hearts," said they ; " but they have no need to wait 
for death for this change. It may be now, and with faith 
in God, they may aim at perfection even on earth ; and 
with this new life will come peace of heart, and earnest* 
ness to do good to all mankind." 

These were the grand thoughts that filled their minds, 
and which they longed to teach to the world. Smaller 
points of doctrine there may have been also ; but these 
we need not enter into, for they themselves laid little 
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stress upon them. All we care for in these workers was 
their great love of God and man, and their earnest, faith- 
ful lives. They did not try to ohange the form of belief 
then held by the Church of England. All they wanted 
to find in people was this new life in God— not special 
creeds. John Wesley once wrote to a friend : " Men may 
die without any opinions, and yet be carried into Abra- 
ham's bosom ; but if we die without love, what will all 
knowledge avail? I will not quarrel with you about 
opinions. Only see that your heart be right towards 
God, and that you know and love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and love your neighbours, and walk as your Master 
walked, and I ask no more. I am sick of opinions. Give 
me good and substantial religion ; a humble, gentle love 
of God and man." 

Now came the question, How could they more widely 
spread this teaching ? Wherever a churoh was opened to 
them, there they gladly preached; but what church could 
be better than the open air ? George Whitefield suggested 
this plan, and calling people round them on common and 
hill-sides, their words reached many a one who would 
never otherwise have listened to the call. Bristol was 
the first place where the field preaching was begun ; bat 
as we read farther in this story, we shall hear of thousands 
meeting together, on snowy hills and lonely moors, as well 
as in the neighbourhood of busy towns. Sometimes on a 
mountain side the eager crowd listened to catch the words 
of the preacher, as the winds bore them to their ears; 
till the evening settled down, the wind dropped, and the 
stillness was only broken by their hymns and sobs. 
Sometimes, on the rocky Cornwall coast, the fishermen 
gathered together from miles around, and the rough 
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crowds were excited by the words they heard, like their 
own sea-waves under changing storms and calms. John 
Wesley used to think that the scenes of nature added 
an influence to his words. He tells how a glowing sun* 
set, or a sea sunk to rest after a storm, or the song of a 
bird in the shady trees overhead, seemed to tell upon 
the people, and help them to receive the unaccustomed 
thoughts of God. In rain and storms, over lonely moors, 
these three preachers travelled their separate ways to 
all parts of Great Britain, wherever there were people 
to be taught. There were no coaches in those days; 
the journey must be made on horseback, and they 
encountered dangers in England of different kinds, 
but as great as any which they met during their stay 
in Georgia. 

This new mode of preaching did not please the regular 
clergy of the Church of England. Just as had been 
said at Oxford, when the brothers did the neglected work 
among the poor and sick, so now the cry arose on all sides, 
41 If these men want to preach let them have parishes 
and churches of their own, and not meddle with other 
persons' work ; let them go to some settled place, or to 
their fellowships at Oxford." When this argument was 
used to John Wesley, he used to reply, that he had now no 
office nor pupils at the University. " All the world is my 
parish, and I must go wherever God calls me, and wher- 
ever I can do most good to all men. He has disengaged 
me from all things that I might go about doing good. 
Once being made priests, we are priests of the church 
universal, and may preach in all parts of the Church of 
England/' With this view, neither of the brothers, nor 
Mr. Whitefield, were to be hindered by the plea of 
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irregularity. But the feeling against their preaching 
increased. They attracted thousands to their open-air 
preaching, whom the regular clergy never saw within 
their churches; and when, in the course of time, laymen 
helped them in the work, their proceedings were not to 
be borne. So, they were forbidden at last to preach in 
parish churches ; and the clergy went so far as to refuse 
tjie Sacrament to them, and to all their followers. Yon 
will hear how mobs and riots broke out against the 
Methodists ; and persecutions, even to the risk of their 
lives, were carried on against them by excited people 
ready to obey the first promptings of those who were in 
power. Two or three times, the preachers were dragged 
from their horses and pelted and beaten by the mob, while 
the meeting-houses where they preached were levelled to 
the ground. But it must have been wonderful to see, 
even in the midst of the greatest excitement, the power 
these good men had over their maddened foes. The 
fiercest ringleaders, quelled by their words, would change 
the cries of "Away with him!" "Crucify the dog!"' 
" Kill him !" to the words " I will spend my life for yon ;. 
follow me, and not a soul shall touch a hair of your 
head ; " while the rioters fell back and the roar and rage 
died away. 

Three miles from Bristol there is a village called Kings- 
wood; in those days formed of miners' huts. These 
miners were employed- all day in deep, dark mines. Their 
eyes grew used to want of light, for they rarely saw the 
bright mid-day sun, and their hours on the surface of the 
earth were spent in drunkenness and rioting. They were 
a terror to the country round, and he must be a brave 
man who would venture among them. There was no 
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beauty in life or hope in death for them, and the little 
children swore in the streets, and fought round the mouths 
of the pits where their future days were to be spent. " If 
these Methodists would convert the heathen," said some 
who knew of the journey to Georgia for the Indians* 
sake, •' let them go to the colliers at Kingswood." They 
needed no second invitation ; in a few months Kingswood 
was changed from a scene of drunkenness and vice to a 
peaceful village. The colliers' children were taught in a 
large new school house, and for the colliers and their 
wives, the hope of the " new birth" began. Funds were, 
of course, required for this building work, and for much 
else undertaken, of the same kind. The fellowships 
gained at Oxford brought a small income, and the 
public subscriptions obtained by the energy and earnest- 
ness of the reformers completed the work. We should 
not gain much more knowledge, if we could hear all 
the details of the gradual process of the work. We- 
can fancy to ourselves the fierce, black-looking men,, 
amazed at the daring of three clergymen who thus ven- 
tured in their midst, and we can see that if earnestness 
would cause results like these in such a place, there is no 
work too hopeless for the earnest to undertake. You can 
guess the influence the three young men gained over the 
colliers of Kingswood, when you hear that when a riot 
afterwards arose, and the colliers, maddened by the suffer-* 
ings caused by dearness of corn, stormed Bristol, a few 
words from Charles "Wesley, who rode into their midst* 
sent them back to their sorrowful homes to wait in 
patience for relief. Who can doubt which is the grander, 
the power a conquering army gains through fire and 
sword over an enemy's land, or that which religious. 
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influence and love will give good men orer the pi stiff 
and errors of their fellow-creatures P 

When a great work in the world opens out to people, 
the lives which we cannot help admiring for their great 
usefulness seem at the same time to be sadly marred, it 
in the more extended interests, the home duties and nar- 
rower circle where God first placed them, are neglected. 
Thus, we sometimes hear of men, who were «Vwi"fl"* 
preachers, or of women who did great self-denying good 
among the poor, whose homes were disorderly, and whose 
-children grew up intemperate. This n"*fafre never spoiled 
the character of either John or Charles Wesley. They 
never forgot the memories of the early days when the 
brothers and sisters learned and played together in the 
parsonage at Epworth, nor the home *"fl"flnofl which had 
followed them so lovingly to school and college, All 
through life their sympathy was active for every member 
of their family, and affectionate letters were constantly 
passing from one to another. Often in the midst of work 
one brother hastened to the other, to spend days in a 
sick-room, when over-work or exposure to cold had 
brought on an attack of illness. At this time, the eldest 
brother Samuel died suddenly; and both the younger 
brothers hastened to his distant home in Devonshire, to 
-comfort his widow and children. He had been a good 
-elder brother, and a great comfort to his mother. Mrs. 
Wesley was too old and delicate to travel so long a 
distance, and she wrote to Charles when she heard the 
news, telling him how she looked forward to joining her 
lost son before very long. She could not mourn for him, 
for he was at peace. 

By degrees, many Methodist Societies were formed 
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throughout England. As the members increased, it wa* 
thought advisable to divide them into small classes of 
twelve persons, with leaders or teachers for each class ; 
and the objects of every society was the meeting for 
religious conversation, the giving advice to any who 
wanted it, and the support and encouragement of weak 
and wavering souls. Any one might become a member 
of a society whatever his creed, the only stipulation 
being, that he must put aside his sins. It was very much, 
on a large scale, what the brothers had done some years- 
before at college. Now, their earnest religious zeal, which 
had been only known at first among the students at 
Oxford, was making itself felt all over England. Once 
a month, "watch-night services" were held, when the 
Methodists, with hymns and prayers, worshipped at mid- 
night while the world was peaceful and quiet about them. 
Occasionally large assemblies were held, where different 
societies, with their leaders, met together, and during 
the year, in their journeys, John and Charles Wesley 
visited the towns where the classes were formed, and 
encouraged the people in their faith. The following 
hymn, written by Charles Wesley, tells us the spirit in 
which these small societies were formed : — 

Try us, God f and search the ground 

Of every sinful heart; 
Whate'er of sin in us is found, 

Oh, bid it all depart ! 

When to the right or left we stray, 

Leave us not comfortless ; 
But guide our feet into the way 

Of everlasting peace. 
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influence and lovo will give good men oner the pastiest 
And errors of their fellow-ereatnres P 

When a great work in the world opens oot to people, 
the lives which we cannot help admiring for their grest 
usefulness seem at the same time to be sadly marred, if, 
in the more extended interests, the home duties and nar- 
rower circle where God first placed them, are ^fg^fflt 3 - 
Thu8, we sometimes hear of men, who were fikxymti 
preachers, or of women who did great self-denying good 
Among the poor, whose homes were disorderly* mad whose 
•children grew up intemperate. This rfiffaVft never spoiled 
the character of either John or Charles Wesley. Hey 
never forgot the memories of the early days when the 
brothers and sisters learned and played together in the 
parsonage at Epworth, nor the home inflwiy which had 
followed them so lovingly to school and college. All 
through life their sympathy was active for every TfflmV 
of their family, and affectionate letters were constantly 
passing from one to another. Often in the midst of work 
one brother hastened to the other, to spend days in a 
sick-room, when over-work or exposure to cold had 
brought on an attack of illness. At this time, the eldest 
brother Samuel died suddenly; and both the younger 
brothers hastened to his distant home in Devonshire, to 
-comfort his widow and children. He had been a good 
-elder brother, and a great comfort to his mother. Mrs. 
Wesley was too old and delicate to travel so long a 
distance, and she wrote to Charles when she heard the 
news, telling him how she looked forward to joining her 
lost son before very long. She could not mourn for him, 
for he was at peace. 

By degrees, many Methodist Societies were formed 
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throughout England. As the members increased, it wa» 
thought advisable to divide them into small classes of 
twelve persons, with leaders or teachers for each class ; 
and the objects of every society was the meeting for 
religious conversation, the giving advice to any who 
wanted it, and the support and encouragement of weak 
and wavering souls. Any one might become a member 
of a society whatever his oreed, the only stipulation 
being, that he must put aside his sins. It was very much, 
on a large scale, what the brothers had done some years 
before at college. Now, their earnest religious zeal, which 
had been only known at first among the students at 
Oxford, was making itself felt all over England. Once 
a month, •• watch-night services" were held, when the 
Methodists, with hymns and prayers, worshipped at mid- 
night while the world was peaceful and quiet about them. 
Occasionally large assemblies were held, where different 
societies, with their leaders, met together, and during 
the year, in their journeys, John and Charles Wesley 
visited the towns where the classes were formed, and 
encouraged the people in their faith. The following 
hymn, written by Charles Wesley, tells us the spirit in 
whioh these small societies were formed : — 

Try us, God ) and search the ground 

Of every sinful heart; 
Whate'er of sin in us is found, 

Oh, hid it all depart ! 

When to the right or left we atray, 

Leave ua not oomfortleu ; 
But guide our feet into the way 

Of everlasting peace. 
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influence and love will give good men over the paarinsw 
and errors of their fellow-creatures P 

When a great work in the world opens oot to peopls, 
the lives which we cannot help admiring for their grest 
usefulness seem at the same time to be sadly marred, if, 
in the more extended interests, the home duties and nar- 
rower circle where God first placed them, are «^gi^**^ 
Thus, we sometimes hear of men, who were eloquent 
preachers, or of women who did great self-denying good 
among the poor, whose homes were disorderly* and whost 
•children grew up intemperate. This rfiffaVft never spoiled 
the character of either John or Charles Wesley. Tbej 
never forgot the memories of the early days when the 
brothers and sisters learned and played together in the 
parsonage at Epworth, nor the home i«I1««w^a which had 
followed them so lovingly to school and college. All 
through life their sympathy was active for every wmV 
of their family, and affectionate letters were constantly 
passing from one to another. Often in the midst of work 
one brother hastened to the other, to spend days in a 
sick-room, when over-work or exposure to cold had 
brought on an attack of illness. At this time, the eldest 
brother Samuel died suddenly; and both the younger 
brothers hastened to his distant home in Devonshire, to 
-comfort his widow and children. He had been a good 
-elder brother, and a great comfort to his mother. Mrs. 
Wesley was too old and delicate to travel so long a 
distance, and she wrote to Charles when she heard the 
news, telling him how she looked forward to joining her 
lost son before very long. She could not mourn for him, 
for he was at peace. 

By degrees, many Methodist Societies were formed 
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throughout England. Ai the member* inoreasod, it wa» 
thought advisable to divide them into small classes of 
twelve persons, with leaden or teaoher* for eaoh olass ; 
and the objects of every looiety wai the meeting for 
religious oonveriation, the giving advice to any who 
wanted it, and the support and enoouragoment of weak 
und wavering souls. Any one might beoome a member 
of a society whatever hii oreed, the only stipulation 
being, that he must put aside hii sins. It was very muoh, 
on a large scale, what the brothers had done some year* 
before at oollego. Now, their earnest religious seal, which 
had been only known at first among the students at 
Oxford, was making itself felt all over England. Onoo 
a month, "watch-night services" were held, when the 
Methodists, with hymns and prayers, worshipped at mid- 
night while the world was peaceful and quiet about them. 
Occasionally large assemblies were held, where different 
societies, with their leaders, met together, and during 
the year, in their journeys, John and Charles Wesley 
visited the towns where the classes were formed, and 
enoouraged the people in their faith. The following 
hymn, written by Charles Wesley, tells us the spirit in 
which these small societies were formed :— 

Try us, God I and March the ground 

Of every sinful heart; 
Whate'er of tin in ui is found, 

Oh, bid it all depart ! 

When to the right or left we stray, 

Leave us not oomfortleu ; 
But guide our feet Into the way 

Of everlasting peaee. 
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influence and love will give good men over the passions 
and errors of their fellow-creatures P 

When a great work in the world opens out to people, 
the lives which we cannot help admiring for their great 
usefulness seem at the same time to be sadly marred, if, 
in the more extended interests, the home duties and nar- 
rower circle where God first placed them, are neglected. 
Thus, we sometimes hear of men, who were eloquent 
preachers, or of women who did great self-denying good 
•among the poor, whose homes were disorderly, and whose 
•children grew up intemperate. This mistake never spoiled 
the character of either John or Charles Wesley. They 
never forgot the memories of the early days when the 
brothers and sisters learned and played together in the 
parsonage at Epworth, nor the home influence which had 
followed them so lovingly to school and college. All 
through life their sympathy was active for every member 
of their family, and affectionate letters were constantly 
passing from one to another. Often in the midst of work 
one brother hastened to the other, to spend days in a 
«ick-room, when over-work or exposure to cold had 
brought on an attack of illness. At this time, the eldest 
brother Samuel died suddenly; and both the younger 
brothers hastened to his distant home in Devonshire, to 
•comfort his widow and children. He had been a good 
-elder brother, and a great comfort to his mother. Mrs. 
Wesley was too old and delicate to travel so long a 
-distance, and she wrote to Charles when she heard the 
news, telling him how she looked forward to joining her 
lost son before very long. She could not mourn for him, 
for he was at peace. 

By degrees, many Methodist Societies were formed 
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throughout England. As the members increased, it wa* 
thought advisable to divide them into small classes of 
twelve persons, with leaders or teachers for each class ; 
and the objects of every society was the meeting for 
religious conversation, the giving advice to any who 
wanted it, and the support and encouragement of weak 
and wavering souls. Any one might become a member 
of a society whatever his creed, the only stipulation 
being, that he must put aside his sins. It was very much, 
on a large scale, what the brothers had done some years- 
before at college. Now, their earnest religious zeal, which 
had been only known at first among the students at 
Oxford, was making itself felt all over England. Once 
a month, "watch-night services" were held, when the- 
Methodists, with hymns and prayers, worshipped at mid- 
night while the world was peaceful and quiet about them. 
Occasionally large assemblies were held, where different 
societies, with their leaders, met together, and during 
the year, in their journeys, John and Charles Wesley 
visited the towns where the classes were formed, and 
encouraged the people in their faith. The following 
hymn, written by Charles Wesley, tells us the spirit in 
which these small societies were formed : — 

Try us, God I and search the ground 

Of every sinful heart; 
Whate'er of sin in us is found, 

Oh, bid it all depart ! 

When to the right or left we stray, 

Leave us not comfortless ; 
But guide our feet into the way 

Of everlasting peace. 
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Help us to help each other, Lord 

Each other's cross to bear ; 
Let each his friendly aid afford, 

And feel his brother's care. 

Help ns to build each other up, 

Our little stock improve ; 
Increase our faith, confirm our ho 

And perfect ns in love. 

Up into Thee, our living Head, 

Let us in all things grow, 
Till Thou hast made us free indeed, 

And spotless here below. 

If we do not now form ourselves into such classes and 
societies, the spirit of the Methodists should be in our 
midst, bidding us remember that, whether old or young, 
wise or ignorant, rich or poor, we are all children of one 
family, and must help and guard each other through the 
temptations and sorrows of the path we are all treading 
to our Father's home. It is a grand thought that from 
our earliest years we can thus be guardian angels even 
upon earth, for, by good example, and brave, honest words, 
even one child may help to keep another right. 

Notwithstanding the strong desire on the part of both 
brothers, that no disputes about different opinions and 
creeds should interfere with the spread of religious life 
among the people, some differences did creep in even 
among the preachers themselves. Both John and Charles 
Wesley regretted this exceedingly; and called together 
conventions at different times to try and bring about an 
agreement concerning these matters. But it was im- 
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possible to prevent a separation from the Moravians, 
who had originally joined with them in forming the first 
society in London. As the aim of this story is to give an 
idea of the general spirit and influence of the Wesleys, 
we will not enter into the reasons of this division. It 
is enough to say that fresh doctrines had crept into 
the Moravian Church, such as were not held by those 
Moravians who went out to Georgia, or first settled in 
London. These doctrines seemed, to the Wesleys, to 
deny the need of the active holy life on which they 
always laid so much stress. The separation was a grief 
to them ; but it was a far greater one when, on his return 
from another visit to Georgia, Mr. Whitefield began to 
preach against this idea, so dear to them, that the call to 
cast sin away, and love God and goodness, was a message 
for every person in the world. Mr. Whitefield believed 
that God intended only a certain number to be saved; 
the call to communion with Him, and repentance from 
wickedness, was only, in his thought, for a few — the rest 
were cast out altogether from God's love and pity. You 
can see how little sympathy there was between this 
thought, and the loving spirit of John and Charles 
Wesley, who were calling all men everywhere to repent. 
But, although they differed, these old friends could not 
always be at variance. At one time, the brothers came 
from opposite ends of the kingdom to meet Mr. White- 
field, and try to come to some agreement, and whilo 
they were most widely differing, Mr. Whitefield, who was 
sometimes bitter in his words, yet wrote to say: "I 
rejoice to hear that the Lord blesses your labour. I 
believe we shall go on best when we only preach the 
simple gospel, and do not interfere with each other's 
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plans ; " and, when he died, far away from England, lie 
sent a ring to his old friends as a parting token of friend- 
ship, and mado a request that John Wesley would preach 
a funeral sermon to his memory. 

In the summer of 1741, the Wesley family were 
gathered together again round the bedside of their dying 
mother. Almost as many friends waited for her now in 
heaven as those she left on earth ; and with the happy 
thought that she was going homo to weloome them all 
boforo long, she said, " Children, when I am released, sing 
a song of praiso to God." A few days afterwards, an 
immense crowd collected in Bunhill Fields, London, and 
John Wesley read the funeral service over his mother's 
grave. Ho afterwards spoke of it as one of the most 
solemn assemblies he ever saw. Very probably the words 
ho spoke brought homo to hundreds, beside the little 
band of mourners round the grave, the thought that, 
whether in heaven or on earth, we are all one in God. I 

can fancy the vast crowd joining to sing Charles Wesley's 
hymn,— 

One family, we dwell in Him, 

One church, above, beneath, 
Though now divided by the itream, 

The narrow ■tream of death. 

One army of the living God, 

To His command we bow, 
Fart of the host have oronsed the flood, 

And part are orouing now. 

In course of time Charles Wesley married, and formed 
a happy home of his own. As his family inoreased, he 
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ceased from his constant travelling and preaching in the 
open air, and drew crowds to listen to him instead, in & 
church of his own. John continued his old life, never 
resting, travelling through lonely country places, often 
in want of nourishment and resting-place at night, and 
entering towns sometimes to find himself mobbed by the 
excited people, who were roused against the Methodists 
by the clergy and magistrates of the place. 

Bearing in mind the change that had been produced 
at Kingswood, John Wesley had long wished to try to do 
some good among the colliers at Newcastle, who were in 
a terrible state of ignorance and wickedness. In the 
year 1742 he travelled there, and entering Sandgate, 
the very worst part of the town, walked up the street, 
singing a psalm. Around him were drunken people, and 
even little children swearing and fighting; but, before 
lie had gone far, two or three curious people gathered 
round him; the number increased, and at length the 
place was filled with the crowd that pressed up to hear 
him preach. When he had ended, he looked round upon 
the gaping people, and said, " My name is John Wesley. 
At five o'clock this evening, with God's help, I will 
preach again." He appointed an open place outside the 
town, and that evening a hill-side was covered from the 
top to the bottom with thousands of listeners. Some of 
them could not hear the preacher's words as he stood 
opposite to them, though his voice was strong and clear ; 
but to all who did, wild and ignorant people as they 
were, his saying must have come with a strange surprise 
as he explained to them the text, " I will heal their back- 
sliding ; I will love them freely." At night, multitudes 
pressed around the house where he stayed, begging him. 

D 
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to remain with them at least a few days; but he had 
sown his seed, and had promised to preach elsewhere next 
day. 

This was not his last visit to Newcastle, however, as a 
large society of Methodists was formed there. This place 
was reformed, as Kingswood had been, and when at night 
the pitmen's work was done, and they left the deep, close 
mines, the Newcastle hills used to echo with their hymns. , 
John and Charles Wesley both found how much influence 
hymn-singing had upon their hearers. At three or four 
different times they wrote and published collections ; and 
some hymns, the best we have, were either written or 
translated from the German by them. Think what it 
must have boon to those miners, who had been used to 
look upon the earth only as a place whence stores of coal 
must bo dug out, and on their own life as ending when 
that work was done, to hear of the Eternal Maker of 
the earth, and to be able to sing such a hymn as the 
following, among the hills they once thought their only 
homo : — 

God t our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 

And our eternal home. 

Under the shadow of Thy throne 

Still may we dwell secure ; 
Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 

And our defence is sure. 

Before the hills in order stood, 

Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting Thou art God, 

To endless years the same. 
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A thousand ages in Thy sight 

Are like an evening gone, 
Short as the watch that ends the night, 

Before the rising sun. 

The busy tribes of flesh and blood, 

With all their cares and fears, 
Are carried downward by the flood, 

And lost in following years. 

Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 

Bears all its sons away, 
They fly forgotten, as a dream 

Dies at the opening day. 

God ! onr help in ages past, 

Onr hope for years to come, 
Be Thou onr guard while life shall last, 

And our perpetual home. 

In one of his journeys John Wesley went to Epworth. 
Tears had passed since he had visited his old home, and 
he doubted how he would be received there, if, indeed, the 
people remembered him at all. He was recognized by an 
old servant of his father's, and the news spread through 
the town that John Wesley had arrived. His doubts as 
to the welcome he should receive were well founded. He 
was not allowed to speak in the old church where his 
father had preached so long. But for seven evenings, 
such congregations as Epworth never saw before, gathered 
round him as he preached to them from his father's tomb, 
to him the holiest place in Epworth. 

The saddest part of John Wesley's life must now be 
told* In 1751, when he was about fifty years of age, he 

d 2 
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married a widow lady, with the understanding that he 
should never, in consequence of his marriage, travel one 
mile or preach one sermon less. " If I thought I should," 
he said to her, " well as I love you, I would never see 
your face more." In each relationship in life, there must 
be mutual forbearance and affection, or there can be 
no happiness. Brothers and sisters, and husbands and 
wives, must be willing to forbear. John Wesley seems 
to have been always gentle and kind to his wife, but from 
some cause the marriage was not a happy one, and when 
they were both old, she left him, and came back to him 
no more. 

This story of the brothers' lives has taken only a 
short time to read : but it is the story of many years of 
earnest work. Charles Wesley, never Btrong, was grow- 
ing feebler, though he preached and taught to the last. 
John, always hopeful, wrote cheering letters to him, and 
while, with watchful care, he helped to add to his com- 
forts, he yet had no misgivings that the end was near. 
But in the year 1788, when the time came for John to 
visit the different societies they had established through- 
out England, the brothers parted, as it proved, for the 
last time on earth. Charles died during his brother's 
absence, at eighty years of age, of no disease but from 
loss of strength. His widow and children turned for 
human comfort to the brother to whom he had been so 
dear, and, as usual, John, in the midst of work and his 
own grief, had no lack of time for the needs of home and 
friends. "God buries His workmen, but He carries on 
His work," were words which Charles Wesley loved to 
use, and which were placed upon his tomb. 

One by one, the brothers' helpers and friends were 
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passing from the earth. News came from America that 
Mr. Whitefield had died, one Sunday morning, when 
crowds were waiting for him in a Boston church. 

Others, whose friendship had been dear to them, were 
called away ; and still, John Wesley, an old man, Kved 
on, saying, — " I propose to be busy as long as I live, if 
my health endure so long." He too held the faith, that 
if God buries His workmen, He carries on His work ; and 
he was rejoiced to think of the many earnest preachers that 
•were labouring through the land. The story of one of these 
men will give some idea of the way in which fresh centres 
of influence spread gradually from the small society 
which was begun by these brothers in their early days in 
London. 

A poor Yorkshire stonemason, named John Kelson, 
happened to be in London when the first Methodist 
Society was founded. He listened to John Wesley's 
preaching, and went home with fresh hopes and thoughts. 
He told them to the people as they stood round his cot- 
tage door, to listen to his tales of the great city so far 
away. Perhaps he had gained some of John Wesley's 
earnestness as he listened to his words ; for the people 
became so eager to hear him, that large congregations 
gathered round him every night, and the custom of the 
ale-houses was lessened in consequence. The clergyman 
of the place was displeased to find that crowds, that 
never came to him, flocked to hear this new uneducated 
preacher; and the publicans, of course, bemoaned the 
diminished sale of their beer. Sad to tell, the vicar and 
ale-house keepers plotted together how they might rid 
the place of the offender. The easiest way in those times, 
when England was wanting soldiers, was to get him 
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pressed into the army. When the press-gang had seized 
upon a poor man, no choice remained but enlisting or 
impriMonment. To fight was contrary to Nelson's reli- 
gious views, and ho was thrown into a wretched dungeon, 
with a little dirty straw for his only seat. Here he would 
have been without food or light had it not been for his 
friends, who pushed in a oandle and bread to him through 
a hole in the door; and then, till late in the night, they, 
on the outside, and he within, spent the time in singing 
hymns. 

A fellow-prisoner was with him, a poor man, who 
Hharcd gratefully the comforts brought by John Nel- 
son's friendH. " Pray, sir," said he, as they lay down 
upon the straw, the hymn-singing over and the singers 
gone, — " are all these your kinsmen that they lore you so 
well ? J think they are the most loving people that ever 
7 Haw iu my life P " If by any sad chance the poor man 
hod grown to think lightly of the love of those who were 
near to him, lie must have changed his views when John 
Nelson's wife came at dawn to the lonely prison, and 
cheered her huHband with brave, unselfish words. " Fear 
not/' he heard her Hay, as she spoke through the hole in 
the door, " fear not : the cause is God's for which you 
are here, and I To will plead it Himself. Therefore be not 
concerned about mo and the children, for He that feeds 
the young ravens will bo mindful of us. He will give 
you strength for your day, and after that wo have suffered 
a while Tie will perfect that which is lacking in our souls, 
and then bring uh where the wicked ccaHO from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest." Next morning, ho was con- 
veyed to LeedM. On bin way through the town, he heard 
the comments of the crowd. Borne said it was a shame 
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-to send a man for a soldier because ho spoko the truth, 
-when wicked people who followed the Methodists becamo 
like new creatures, and never an ill word was heard from 
their lips. Others wished a speedy end to all the Metho 
■dists. " They make people go mad/' they cried, " and wo 
can't get drunk or swear but every fool must correct us, 
as if we were to be taught by them. And this man is 
one of the worst of them." 

York was to be the place of trial. He was guarded 
through the city. The whole place was full of excite- 
ment, for the popular prejudice was great there against 
the Methodists. In speaking of his trial afterwards, ho 
said, " The streets and windows were filled with people, 
who shouted and huzzaed as if I had been one that had 
laid waste the nation. But the Lord made my brow like 
brass, so that I could look upon them as grasshoppers, 
and pass through the city as if there had been nono 
in it but God and myself." In York, he was again 
thrown into prison. His brave wife followed him, and 
encouraged him to be firm for conscience' sake. He 
preached to the criminals who were confined with him, 
and the most depraved respected his bold rebukes. In 
three days, the court-martial was held. He was accused 
of disobeying orders, and of refusing to take the money 
which was offered him for service in the army. The end 
was, he was forced into arms and a soldier's dress, until he 
<could obtain his discharge. Scruples of conscience had 
no weight with his persecutors. John Nelson plainly told 
them he would never fight, because it was contrary to 
his belief of what was right ; he could bear arms as a 
-cross, but he would not defile his conscience for any man 
on earth. 
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Yon will not wonder to hear that his courage and 
fidelity to conscience gained respect, and he preached 
among the soldiers, as he would have had no chance to* 
do if he had not been one of them himself. When the 
ensign of his company threatened him, and warned him 
he would have no praying or preaching in his regiment, 
John Nelson answered, " Then, sir, you ought to have 
no cursing nor swearing either, for surely I have as 
much right to pray and preach as you have to curse 
and swear." Of course this brought ill-treatment on 
him and further imprisonment, but it was all one to 
John Nelson, if he could but be about his Master's work ; 
and the more persecution he suffered, the stronger grew 
the influence of his teaching and example. It is good 
to know that shortly afterwards the sufferings of his 
brave wife, on his account, were ended, and he was 
restored to his home, as, through John Wesley's in* 
fluence, his discharge was obtained. This man was only 
one of the many preachers who carried on the Methodist's 
work. No wonder the last hours of Charles Wesley were 
gladdened by the thought that he was leaving such men 
behind him on the earth. 

This story is drawing to an end. Through all the 
excitement of a war carried on with other nations, and 
of threatened revolution at home, the earnestness of the- 
Methodists had awakened in England the spirit of 
religion, which previously had almost died away. John 
Wesley could look back on a long life of toil, and yet 
he was able to say, " I am now an old man, but, blessed 
be God ! I do not slack my labours ; I can preach and 
write still." But in the winter of 1791 he took cold when 
preaching at Lambeth, and for a few days was confined 
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to a sick room. During part of that time his power of 
speech nearly left him. A friend, seeing him endeavour- 
ing to express himself, bent down and said, "Tell me 
what is it yon would say." " Nothing," was the- 
whispered answer, "but that God is with us;" and at 
intervals, by the movements of his lips, his attendants 
could tell that he repeated the words, " the best of all 
is — God is with us." He died a peaceful death at 
eighty-three years of age, the happy end to a grand 
life, which was only the beginning of a grander im- 
mortality. His funeral took place at five or six o'clock 
in the morning, at BunhiU-Fields burial-ground, London. 
But, though for fear of accidents from the crowd, it was 
thought prudent to choose so early an hour, hundreds- 
of people learned the secret, and gathered at the place. 
There was a great stillness over the crowd as the funeral 
service was read beside the grave, until the preacher came 
to the words, " Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty 
God of his great mercy to take unto himself the soul of 
our dear brother ; " then, as a more appropriate expression 
of the relation John "Wesley bore to his followers, the 
word was changed to " Father," and the reality of their 
loss was manifested by the loud weeping that ensued. 

Men pass away, but the influence they leave behind 
them never die. The story we have been reading tells 
of two lives as unknown and unpretending in their 
beginning, as any of ours can be. But for each of 
them, a youth time of earnest faithfulness to God and 
duty led to a nobler later life; and for each of us, if 
we partake of their spirit, God will open some way to 
work for Him. It is not only here and there that men 
like John and Charles "Wesley are called to be centres of 
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good and earnest influence ; each of us, in our own d 
may be so; and, as if we could hear their voices ape 
to us to-day, this hymn, left by the brothers, tells ui 
this truth : — 

A charge to keep I have, 

A God to glorify ; 
A never-dying soul to save, 

And fit it for the sky. 

To serve the present age, 

My calling to fulfil; 
Oh, may it all my powers engage, 

To do my Master's will t 

Arm me with jealous care, 

As in Thy sight to live ; 
And, oh ! Thy servant, Lord, prepare 

A strict account to give. 



GEORGE FOX. 
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It is a strange thing to all of ub to look back from our 
present busy lives, with our newspapers, railways, manu- 
factories, politics, and commerce; our books, churches, 
chapels, and Sunday schools, to the times 200 years 
ago, when life in England was so much less rich and 
eventful. Then a journey from one country to another 
seemed a great event, and little progress had been made 
towards all the discoveries and inventions of which we 
now have the benefit. 

In the seventeenth century, just before Charles I. came 
to the throne, many of the people in the midland counties 
of England used to support themselves and their families 
by weaving. No great mills and machines, such as we 
have now, were in use then ; but as one passed through 
a village on a summer's day, one could hear the whirring 
of the hand-loom, and see the father and mother, and 
sometimes the children of a family, in their cottages, 
with the sunshine streaming in upon them, joining the 
threads and guiding the shuttle, as they worked hard to 
make the cloth, which they would sell on market day in 
the nearest large town. In a Leicestershire village called 
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Drayton-in-the-Clay, there lived, about 1624< a weaver and 
his wife, called Christopher and Mary Fox. This weaver 
was bo good and honest a man, that the neighbours 
trusted him in everything, and knew, that whatever hap- 
pened, he would never deceive them, or be false to what 
he knew was right. On this account, they called him the 
" Righteous Christian." It was no wonder, then, with 
such a father for an example, little George Fox, the only 
child, grew up very different from the rough village boys 
among whom he lived. Even when quite little, he used 
to dread the deceitfulness and falsehood of which he saw 
so many instances around him, and he longed to be faith- 
ful to God in all things. Sometimes people laughed at 
him because, with this strong wish in his heart, he used 
to make use of words in his replies which were full of 
truth, but sounded plain and curious in their ears ; such 
as " yea," and " nay," and " verily : " but he feared no 
laughter when doing what he thought to be right. It 
was often said, " When George says ' verily/ there is no 
altering him ; " and those who knew him loved him for 
his innocency and honesty. 

We have all of us read stories of the martyrs, those 
brave men and women who, in old times, chose rather to 
die than to deny what they knew to be true. It does us 
all good to hear about them, and to remember that, in 
our daily lives, they may be examples to us, reminding 
us to suffer any pain rather than tell a lie or deny a truth 
that God has put into our hearts to believe. George Fox 
used often to hear these stories from his mother, and on 
Sunday afternoons, or on quiet evenings when the work 
was done, she would tell him of the faithful servants of 
God who in their own family had borne witness to the 
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truth. Perhaps, as all we hear, even when very young, 
has an effect upon our character, so the remembrance of 
those talks with his mother made George, through all 
bis life, more anxious to give forth the message which 
God gave to him. Very early he began to feel that there 
was such a truth for him to declare, and you will hear 
how with this thought he never shrank from the perse- 
cution and sorrow which came upon him. 

The time arrived at last when he must leave the snug 
cottage and the happy life at Drayton, and go out into 
the world to earn a living for himself. He was appren- 
ticed to a farmer who dealt in wool, and sold cattle, and 
at first George took care of his sheep. As he sat in the 
meadows watching that his charge did not stray, he used 
to read the Bible and ponder all he read ; and when his 
master, finding how trustworthy he was, gave him a more 
important place, and much money went through his hands, 
the Bible words never left his recollection, and he never 
wronged any one. Meanwhile the grazier prospered, 
everything seemed to go well with him; but when, in 
course of time, George Fox left his service, perhaps his 
next manager was not so honest, for soon afterwards 
he was ruined. 

At the time about which we are speaking, fail's used to 
be held occasionally in the country towns, to which mer- 
chants, and farmers, and all who had anything to buy or 
sell, used to send their goods, and make their purchases. 
Just in the same manner, at the present time, people in 
far-off country places meet together in the nearest towns, 
and make bargains, spending the day there, and returning 
to their distant cottages or farms at night with their 
purchases, and tales to tell at home of all that has been 
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happening in the world since the last news reached them. 
Long, long ago, we are told, hundreds of years ago, this 
was the way in which the Christian religion was carried 
abont to dwellers in country places. Merchants used to 
meet together, and tell all they had heard the apostles 
preach, and all that the little churches were teaching, 
when first men had begun to gather together into com- 
panies, and call themselves by the name of Christians. 
So, because it was the best means by which people could 
meet together, a fair was always a great event ; and in 
1642, when George Fox was nineteen years of age, his 
master sent him to a fair to buy and sell wool and cattle 
for him, and he was not surprised to meet there one of 
his cousins, who lived at a distance. This cousin, whose 
name was Bradford, was what people then called a pro- 
fessor ; that is, he was one who had become a member of 
some religious society, and who wished to be known by 
all men as a servant of God and a follower of his com- 
mandments. No doubt, George thought that, on this 
account, he was in safe company with him, and that, so- 
long as they remained together, there was no fear of their 
falling into any of the temptations to be met with in- 
large gatherings of people. 

Accordingly, they spent the day together, as far as 
their business would permit them to do so; until Brad- 
ford, perhaps not knowing what a conscientious, true- 
man his cousin was, surprised and shocked him by- 
tempting him to join himself and one of nis friends ini 
drinking more beer than it was right for them to take- 
Having endeavoured in vain to persuade them to do- 
differently, George left them, finished his business, and 
rode home again to his master, to tell him how his sales. 
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had prospered at the fair. But when this duty was done,. 
and the quiet night had come, tired as he was, there was 
no sleep for him. All night he paced up and down his 
room, grieving for his cousin, and mourning that any one 
who professed to love and serve God should act in such a 
manner. It seemed to him that a voice said to him,. 
" Thou seest how young people go together unto vanity,, 
and old people unto the earth; thou must forsake all, 
both young and old, and keep out of all, and be stranger 
to all." And now, in this sad night, as he watched while 
all around him were sleeping, George Fox thought that 
the message came to him which all his after life he tried 
to teach to men, and which is a grand message we should 
all do well to take unto ourselves. 

Before you can understand what this message was, and 
now, though it may seem an old story to all of us, it was 
yet new to people in those times, you must know that 
not many years before that time, England had changed 
from being a Boman Catholic country, and had become 
Protestant. Instead, therefore, of trusting in the decrees 
of the Pope, and of following the commands of a priest,. 
and confessing their sins to him, the English people had 
to find another guide. Now they were permitted to read 
the Bible, which, in old times, the priests had withheld 
from them, and they were taught that God had once 
given that Word to men whom He had inspired to 
receive it, and that now, if any one wished to learn of 
God, who spoke no more for any man on earth to hear, 
they must search the Bible. George Fox had grown up 
with this belief; but from a child he had also tried to 
follow what he thought was the Divine will for himself; 
and he had seen too often how men, professing to be 
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members of a church, and to trust in the Bible, had still 
shown no signs of a real love of goodness. 

This day, in his cousin, ho had seen a fresh instance; 
and it became clear to him that they only are believers 
who have the Spirit of God within them; not those 
always who make claim and profession of being such. 
So, too, this second thought came to him as a part of the 
first, that to be bred at Oxford or Cambridge was not 
•enough to make a man a minister of God, for " there is 
a light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world," and one must find within, the voice of God which 
men have at much cost, and often vainly, sought without. 

The old prophets used to begin their messages with 
" The word of the Lord came unto me." To George Fox 
it seemed that the word came not only unto them, bat to 
him, and to all men who would listen to it ; and his mes- 
sage was to preach to all who would hear him, that they 
must look for the voice of God and law of right within 
their own hearts, and not alone in priest, or church, or 
Bible. 

When the first beams of light broke from the eastern 
sky through his bedroom window, George Fox had deter- 
mined what should bo his course. Ho must give up 
his muster's service, and break away from the society of 
his friends and acquaintance, and seek elsewhere some 
light in his perplexities. Ho had saved much of his 
oarnings, and on this money ho must live ; at all events, 
for the preHont. He used to keep a journal of his life ; 
and in this journal he tells of all the troubles that befell 
him in his wanderings. 

Sometimes, hearing of some celebrated priest, he would 
go miles to visit him, and toll him of his doubts and 
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straggles; but none oould give him any help. One 
advised him to sing psalms, take tobacco, and lead a more 
cheerful life ; and, after his departure, laughed with his 
household over the conversation they had had. Another, 
walking with him in his pleasant garden, interrupted the 
young man's anxious speech with great anger, and would 
have no more to say to him because George Fox trod on 
.a flower border by the narrow walk. On Sundays, ho 
would walk and meditate in the fields, or sometimes 
entering the steeple-houses, as he named the churches, 
■would tell the priest and people that the Church of which 
Christ was the head, was not a house made of lime, and 
stones, and wood, but of living members ; that all good 
men and women formed the Church of God. Two or 
three times he returned home to see his father and 
mother, fearing lest his long absence, and his new views 
of religion, should give them pain. 

Probably, even if the change did grieve them, and if it 
was hard to hear how their son was preaching against the 
priests and churches that were so dear to them, they loved 
to ^member his conscientious, upright life for twenty 
years, and could trust that, if mistaken, he was acting as 
seemed ri&ht to himself. Possibly, too, upon them began 
to dawn the thought that all inspiration from God was 
not confined to the Bible and the past, and that there 
was a great truth in the idea, that each man must find 
the true light within himself, which should teach him to 
do the will of God and lead a Christian life. 

So time elapsed, and from town to town, and county 
to county, George Fox passed, preaching repentance, and 
a trust in conscience, to all he met. 

Perhaps, in his great anxiety and zeal, he seemed to 

E 
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some people to outstrip the bounds of reason; for, in his 
desire to teach the equality of all men in the sight of 
Heaven, he refused to move his hat or bow in the streets, or 
adhere to any other fashionable observance, and used the 
simple words " thou and thee " in his conversation, calling 
all who believed like himself by the name of " Friends." 
But there were very many who seized with joy upon the 
truths he gave them, and all the sorrow and doubts 
through which he passed seemed light to him, when he 
thought how they had been the means of his aiding and 
advising his fellow-creatures. 

One of the most true and beautiful verses in the Bible 
says — " He leadeth the blind by a way they know not." 
To George Fox, and to many another like him, whose 
path through life was often sad and doubtful, it, must 
have been the greatest comfort to remember that one 
day the meaning of his wanderings would be made clear 
in the great Light of God. Sometimes, he did not have 
to wait for the end of life to see the benefits of his trials. 
The saddest of all to him must have been when preaching 
in the Yale of Beavor, in Nottinghamshire, he lost, for 
a time, his own faith in God, and could believe in nothing 
that his own senses did not teach. But for one always 
striving to do the will of God, this darkness could not 
last, for a living hope rose up within him, and a truer 
voice seemed to say : " There is a living God who made 
all things," while the doubt disappeared, leaving greatest 
gladness in its place. Sometime afterwards, he met 
with people oppressed with the same doubt, and he was 
able to understand and help them in a way he could not 
have/ione if he had never had the experience in his own 
life. In this, as in many other cases, he would be sure 
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that, although often walking blindly as it seemed, he was 
in truth led all the while by the guiding hand of God. 

So, from day to day, he went on his journey, visiting 
town and country places, entering the court-houses, where 
the judges sat, to preach to them of justice and mercy ; 
to the public-houses, to warn the publicans that they 
must prevent drunkenness in their customers; to the 
fairs and market-places, remembering his own tempta- 
tions a year or two before; to homes of all sorts; to 
cottagers and rich men ; speaking to parents and children, 
and to masters and servants of their duty to each other, 
and of the light in their own souls, with which " God 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world." But 
most of all the low, earthly spirit of the priests distressed 
him, and the bells of the steeple-houses, he used to say, 
seemed to strike into his very life. 

One Sunday morning, early, he came over the hills to 
the town of Nottingham, and looked down upon the 
large church standing out clearly in the morning light, 
and it seemed to him he must bear his message to the 
priests and people gathered within its walls. When he 
entered, the priest was speaking of the Scriptures, and 
saying that, by them alone must men judge of religion, 
doctrines, and opinions. Then a voice seemed to rise 
within George Fox, so strong, that he could not resist 
its commands, and he cried aloud that God had given a 
light to all men — his Holy Spirit in their hearts — by 
which they must judge of right and wrong in all things. 
It was this Holy Spirit, he said, which helped holy men 
in old times to give forth the Scriptures : but the Scrip- 
tures alone could not help a man, for had not the Jews 
possessed them when they crucified the Saviour, and 
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persecuted the apostles, and resisted the Holy Ghost? 
All men must err in judgment who did not find the help 
of the Holy Spirit, the light of God, within themselves. 

While he was still speaking, officers of justice entered, 
seized him, and carried him off to prison, on the pleathat 
he was creating a disturbance among the people, which 
was indeed true, for the excitement increased as he con- 
tinued to speak. But the words he had uttered in the 
church rang in the ears of John Eeckless, the head 
sheriff of the town, and he sent for George Fox from 
prison to his own house. Here he stayed for some time, 
holding meetings for worship, and the sheriff and his 
wife and children learned to believe in his* doctrines, and 
to act upon them. There was a woman living in the 
town with whom John Eeckless had had dealings in 
trade, and he remembered that in one instance he had 
wronged her. The voice within his heart, which he had 
now learned to listen to and trust, warned him of this, 
and, sending for the woman, he confessed the wrong, and 
made amends to her for her loss. It was not long before 
the high sheriff must follow George Fox's example, and 
preach repentance to the people in the market-place and 
streets. Many others followed him. But this enraged 
the magistrates, and George Fox was confined in the 
common prison, more securely and closely than before. 

After this imprisonment had lasted a considerable time, 
he was released from Nottingham gaol, and travelled on 
for some months, still preaching, until an event occurred 
in the town of Derby which led to his being placed for 
six months in the House of Correction on the charge 
of blasphemy. The day after he reached Derby, early in 
the morning, the church bell began to ring, and the people 
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of the House where he was staying told him that a lecture 
was to be given, at which officers of the army and many 
priests and preachers would be gathered together. This 
was another opportunity for delivering his message, which 
he could not lose. When he had ceased speaking, a 
great silence fell upon the people. It seemed as if his 
words had had effect upon the crowd; but the peace 
was broken by the entrance of an officer, sent by the 
magistrates, who led him away to the court. After a 
long trial, in which he enraged the judges by saying that 
the Lord had moved him to declare in the church that 
God dwells not alone in temples made with hands, he was 
imprisoned. When his relations heard what had befallen 
him, they visited him in prison, and offered large sums of 
money to the judges to set him free. This they would 
have agreed to do, on one condition — that he would 
* n gage to preach no more against the priests in Derby. 
But he would make no such promise, and sadly his friends 
returned home, leaving him in confinement. And now, do 
you think that he lost heart and mourned in his imprison- 
ment over his usefulness cut short — his Master's work 
undone P In the midst of his almost ceaseless toil, George 
Fox, we may be sure, had remembered that there is some- 
thing better in the angels' sight than all our work, how- 
ever useful it may be. What we are is more important 
than what we do ; and whether we are men, women, or 
•children, our characters influence those around us. It 
needs no words from us to tell if our thoughts and hearts 
Are selfish ; and if we gain our help from God, and are 
xeady to follow all His will, our neighbours cannot fail to 
feel our strength. 

It used to be a matter of surprise that this poor young 
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farmer in the common leathern clothes, then usually worn 
by poor people, should have such influence on his fellow- 
men. It is said that on one occasion a poor mad woman, 
whilst raging in the grasp of many people in the streets 
of a town to which he one day came, heard his voice 
bidding her in the name of the Lord to be quiet and still. 
Her violence left her, unbound she followed him, listened 
to his words, and became sane and well. 

On one or two occasions, rough men, with their weapons 
ready to take his life, dropped them when they heard his 
voice and caught the glance of his eye. All his power he- 
gained from the same source whence we could gain it ; 
for it is the same " Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world," and the same strength might 
be ours to-day — the strength of goodness and of trust 
in God. 

So, in the prison, cut off from active life, George Fox's- 
noble character made itself felt. His fellow-prisoners lost 
in his presence all their rough, violent speech, and many 
carried with them to the world, when they returned there* 
amended views of life, which they had learned from him. 
The keeper of the prison was a professor, like his cousin 
Bradford, whom you have already heard about. When 
first George Fox was committed to his charge, no words- 
are strong enough to tell the hatred which he felt for him, 
and the doctrines which he preached. He used to try to> 
entangle and puzzle him in his speech, or to ask him ques- 
tions the answers to which would injure him in the judge's* 
opinion ; but only a few weeks bad passed before he, too,. 
learned to know the strength and goodness of his prisoner. 
One evening he came to him and confessed the change: 
" I have been as a lion against you," he said, " but now I 
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come like a lamb, and like the gaoler that came to Paul 
and Silas trembling." 

After this he used to spend many hours at a time in 
George Fox's cell, learning from him all that he could 
teach, and made every exertion to obtain an order for his 
release. George Fox wrote many letters during his im- 
prisonment to the judges and magistrates in Derby, telling 
them of the. wrongs the prisoners suffered in their long 
confinement, and of the want of justice in the judgments 
•which they passed. 

At length, in the beginning of the winter of 1651, when 
lie was twenty-seven years of age, he was released, after 
lie had been almost a year in Derby prison. Surely, 
although six months of the time had been spent in a 
dirty room, without a bed to rest upon, and amid bad and 
noisy men, he did not look upon it as a twelve months 
spent in vain. It may be, when the angel voices wel- 
comed him to heaven, some tones might mingle in their 
greeting which would tell him this ; for so it is, the pure 
in heart may lead the blind and erring by a way they do 
not know, and saint and once sinful man may meet in 
the home above. 

On account of lis long imprisonment and his trials, the 
news of George Fox's doctrines had spread abroad through 
England, and when he began his wanderings again it was 
no longer as an unknown preacher. 

In many towns people were expecting his arrival, and 
prepared beforehand to welcome or to persecute him. On 
this account, on entering a town, it was a common event 
that he would have to wander from house to bouse in 
search of a shelter for the night, and would often end 
the quest by seeking refuge under a hedge or a haystack, 
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or by spreading bracken upon the moors for his bed. 
In some towns he was mobbed and dragged before the 
justice, in others, beaten and stoned, and turned away 
wounded and lame. Now and then, his life was threat- 
ened by men who lay in wait for his arrival ; but nothing 
turned him from his purpose, and whenever he had a 
chance, fearless of the consequences, he delivered his 
message. , 

It would be only wearisome to hear of all the towns 
he visited, and the adventures which he met with. 
Thinking of him as a poor, homeless wanderer, exposed 
to storms of wind and rain, travelling over bleak hills 
and lonely moors, with no certain shelter, and with little 
kindness from his fellow-men, it is a relief to turn to a 
happy home in the north of England, where a welcome 
was never wanting to any wandering minister, and where 
he found the friendship which was the dearest in his life. 
Not far from Morecombe Bay, in the north of Lanca- 
shire, there is still standing an old house with latticed 
windows, and doorsteps worn with the tread of many 
passing feet. Below in the valley lies the town of 
Ulverstone, from which the winding path leads by the 
hill-side, and through the orchard and the quaint old 
garden, up to this old house — Swarthmoor Hall, which 
every one can point out now, and which in the days when 
George Fox lived was equally well known. On the 
other side, the approach to it was over a moor, which 
stretched far out as eye could see, and gave a distinct 
view of Morecombe Bay, and the tops of the Coniston 
mountains. 

In 1652, Judge Fell lived here with his wife and 
children. They were known round all the country side 
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as hospitable people. They did much towards the sup* 
port of the Ulverstone church, and Judge Fell held a 
fcigh position, both because he was a well-known justice, 
and because he was a good and honourable man. 

Just a year after his release from Derby prison, George 
Fox came through the dales to Lancashire, and one 
•winter afternoon, in 1652, crossing the snowy moor, the 
tired man saw the Swarthmoor chimneys coming into 
view. Perhaps he might have heard the character of 
the house, or perhaps he came in doubt, lest here, too, 
he should be refused a shelter, as had so often been the 
case in other homes. What a happiness it must have 
been to him when, without a moment's hesitation, he 
was welcomed in with the hearty welcome of all who 
were in the house! Judge Fell was away on circuit, 
that is, he was holding law courts to judge the prisoners 
in different parts of the country. Mrs. Fell had gone 
down into the town of Ulverstone, and had not yet 
returned. She and her daughters had often talked 
together, however, of the new preacher from Leicester- 
shire, and wondered whether he would ever come their 
way ; so the children were rejoiced to find that, at last, 
the man of whom they had heard so much had visited 
their home. 

. "Waiting Mrs. Fell's return, George Fox spent some 
time talking with Mr. Lampitt, the rector of Ulverstone, 
who, by chance, was in the house, and found him a 
man who had a very high opinion of his own wisdom, 
believing that, because he was a priest, he could do any- 
thing, however wicked, without committing sin. Margaret 
Fell was grieved, on her return home, to find they had 
disagreed; but, after having talked for some time with 
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George Fox, she could not but believe that he was in the 
right. Their conversation lasted for many hours that 
night. We can fancy how cheering it must have been to 
one like George Fox, who met with so little sympathy, 
to find a refined and educated woman anxious to hear all 
he could impart, and reverencing his opinions. It was a 
delightful experience, too, when the songs of robins and 
the voices of happy children woke him in the morning ; 
and we can fancy, too, that he felt in his happiness he 
must be alone ; and so when Mrs. Fell told him there would 
be a lecture in Ulverstone church by Mr. Lampitt, he 
wandered down after her and her children through the 
fields, finding his way alone into the little church. 

When he arrived there, the priest and people were 
singing a hymn, the words of which he could scarcely 
bear to listen to. At the conclusion he rose up to deliver 
his message, and began with the text, " He is not a Jew 
who is one outwardly; but ho is a Jew who is one 
inwardly, whose praise is not of men but of God." Then 
he showed them that God was willing at all times to 
teach all men by His Spirit, and would bring them out, 
if they would only listen, from old ways, churches, and 
religions, for all their religions were but the talking of 
other men's ways, and that every person should live now 
afresh, led by the spirit within. Interrupting his sermon, 
the people were about to turn him out of the church, 
when a woman's voice was heard clearly through the 
tumult, asking why the stranger should not be listened 
to as others had been on like occasions. This was Mrs. 
Fell who spoke, and out of respect to her wish, he was 
allowed to continue his address. It was no easy thing 
for her to raise her voice in a matter contrary to the 
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wishes of all her friends. The new doctrines were objection- 
able to all whom she knew, and she was now not only 
harbouring their preacher in her house, but also publicly 
giving him her support. She was only doing what every 
brave woman in her place should have done; but in 
those days an hbnest, fearless spirit was rare, and to us 
now, whether we be children or grown-up people, her 
example may teach us to speak out, and act boldly as we 
know to be true and right, regardless of the approval or 
disapproval of men. 

In the next three weeks, Mrs. Fell learned as much of 
the new doctrines as she could, and it was well known to 
all who lived in the neighbourhood that Judge Fell's 
family had lost their faith in Priest Lampitt, and their 
love for the Church and its services. 

On his return from the circuit, as he crossed the sands, 
at Morecombe Bay, the Judge was met by several gentle- 
men, who told him of this change in his household, and 
warned him that they were all bewitched by the new 
preacher. It was a painful return home; but in this, 
happy family discord in opinion could not last long. 
George Fox and the minister of Ulvcrstone both talked 
with the Judge, and Mrs. Fell firmly held to the new 
views. Next Sunday, the Judge, with his groom and 
clerk, were the only members of the family at the Hall 
who appeared at church, and before his next departure- 
on circuit, he had given leave to the " Friends," as George 
Fox's followers called themselves, to hold their meetings 
at his house. 

Thus supported by the chief family in the place, 
George Fox's followers increased in number, and they 
held meetings in several houses, while ho came and went 
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preaching in other towns, and visiting Ulverstone at 
intervals. 

In old times, when the early Christians were put to 
•death in great numbers by those who did not hold their 
faith, it used to be said that " the blood of the martyrs 
was the seed of the Church." People prove their con- 
fidence in a cause if they are willing to die for it, and 
hosts of disciples spring up in consequence of their 
faithfulness to death. In Ulverstone, during Judge 
Fell's next absence, the anger of the priests broke 
forth against the new opinions, and after George Fox 
had spoken in the church one lecture day, when several 
priests, professors, and justices were assembled, he and 
others who upheld him were dragged out to the moor 
near Swarthmoor Hall, and there beaten and stoned 
almost to death. When the persecutors withdrew, the 
"Friends" were taken into Swarthmoor, and nursed 
back into lite; but this assault was repeated three or 
four times in different places. On Judge Fell's return, 
he sent out warrants to make prisoners of all who 
had thus joined in ill-treating the "Friends." Many 
of them fled the country. George Fox would bear no 
witness against them; and when he appeared at Lan- 
caster assizes, it was to answer to a charge of blasphemy, 
which, however, nobody could prove. Persecution had 
done no lasting injury to his cause, and the " Friends," 
41 children of light," as they were also sometimes called, 
<jlung together, and increased in number and strength. 

Although George Fox was now only twenty-eight 
years old — and ho lived to the age of sixty-six years — 
enough has been said about him to show in what 
manner his whole life was spent; and it will not take 
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long to tell all that remains needful to be known. In 
nis journal is given a list of many hundreds of placea 
which he visited, preaching to the people; and to most 
of them he went several times. Several times, also, he- 
suffered long and painful imprisonments, and more than 
once he delivered his message to the King, or the Pro- 
tector Oliver Cromwell, not forgetting to warn the rich 
and great people of England that they were forgetting 
the simplicity of Christ, and disregarding the inward 
light of God. 

It is of little use for us to read the stories of good 
people unless we try to learn something from them, and 
take their spirit into our hearts and lives. Perhaps you 
may think there is no need for us to travel through tho 
country preaching a truer religion, and that, therefore,. 
such a life as that of George Fox can never be an 
example to us. It is true, that in his time people had 
become insincere, and the fashions and vanity of the 
court of Charles I. had spread through all ranks of 
society, while the priests and professors too often made 
a pretence of a religion which they never felt. But in our 
own days, if the faithful Leicestershire preacher came back 
among us, he would not find us all true to the very heart 
as he was ; and his is an example wo may all thus follow 
now. In our days, too, we are sometimes apt to look 
back longingly upon the past, and think how different 
were the times when God spoke to tho prophets, and 
when Jesus Christ, by His presence, made a holy land 
of Palestine. The chief lesson which George Fox 
teaches us is, that the present is no less divine than 
the past, that God speaks in every person's heart, and 
that we must each seek the light and help which Ho 
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'will give us now, " the Light that lighteth every man 

that cometh into the world." 
i 

In 1658, George Fox heard of the death of Judge 
Fell, in whom the "Friends" lost a firm supporter. 
In 1660, when on another short visit to Ulverstone, 
he was taken prisoner, and confined in Lancaster Castle. 
Margaret Fell went np to London, and seeking an 
audience of Charles II. at "Whitehall, obtained his 
release, after a long and weary waiting of months, and 
with this, a proclamation of liberty and peace to all 
the " Friends " in prison. Whenever he was preaching 
in the north of England, George Fox made Swarthmoor 
a resting-place for a day or two, bringing back again the 
happiness of his first visit, when, as a weary wanderer, 
he enjoyed the peaceful refuge of that home. Thus his 
friendship for the Fell family increased year by year, 
and in 1669, at Bristol, to the great satisfaction of her 
daughters, who all loved and honoured him, George Fox 
and Margaret Fell were married. After a week of peace- 
ful intercourse, always mindful of the message which 
lie had to deliver, he went on his way travelling and 
preaching through England; and she, to her home in 
Ulverstone, to her work in her family, and among the 
northern " Friends." Not long after, the husband and 
wife again met and parted from each other at Gravesend, 
and she watched the ship sail out which was to take him 
for a two years' visit to America. Not long after his 
return, he was imprisoned in Worcester Gaol, and here 
his health gave way ; it had been much injured by long 
imprisonments and ill-usage. His wife nursed him in 
prison for seventeen weeks, and then seeking another 
audience of the King at Whitehall, besought him to re- 
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lease her husband, as he was weak and ill, and a longer 
imprisonment mnst end his life. From the King she 
was despatched to the Lord Chancellor, and by him 
from one judge to another; but did at last obtain an 
order for his release, and, on his partial recovery, took 
him home with her to Swarthmoor for the first time 
since their marriage. Here George Fox stayed for the 
chief part of two years, then, feeling that his strength 
would permit him to undertake his old work, he departed 
to Holland and Germany, where he established many 
meetings, and found many disciples. And now, in 
1690, the end of his earthly life drew near. Still doing 
his Master's work, broken down in health, an old man 
before his time, his wife says of him, " Though the 
Lord had provided an outward habitation for him, yet he 
was not willing to stay at it, because it was so far from 
London, where his service most lay." Sometimes he 
must have longed for rest and the quiet home and friend- 
ship open to him in the north ; the more so as his wife 
could not accompany him in his wandering* in the south. 
She tells the tale of the last intercourse they had in these 
*words : " My concern for God and His holy eternal truth 
-was then in the north, where God had placed and sent 
me, and likewise for the ordering and governing of my 
•children and family, so that we were very willing, both 
of us, to live apart for some years upon God's account 
and His truth's service, and to deny ourselves that 
comfort which we might have had in being together, 
for the sake and service of the Lord and His truth. 
And though I lived 200 miles from London, yet have 
1 been nine times there; and of all the times that 
I was in London, this last time was most comfortable, 
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that the Lord was pleased to give me strength 
ability to travel that great journey, being seven 
years of age, to see my dear husband, who was ' 
in his health and strength than many times I hax 
him before. I look upon it that the Lord's es 
hand was in it, that I should go there, for he 
but about half a year after I left him, which 
mo admire the wisdom and goodness of God, in ore 
my journey at that time." 

On the 11th of November, 1690, the " Friends " 1 
great meeting in White Hart Court, in London, 
for the last time, and now to his own people, and to 
who received him joyfully, George Fox delivered hi* 
sage. In the evening his overtasked strength gave 
and he knew death was near him. Dying in a ho 
the same court, he was glad to think he had been 
his work unto the last, and said, " I am glad I was 
now I am clear, I am fully clear." On November 
between nine and ten at night, he closed his eye; 
died with a smile upon his face, so that to the hue 
of people who came in to look upon him for the lasl 
it seemed as if he slept. Four thousand " Fri< 
followed him to the grave ; so large a number that n 
the meeting-house nor the outside court could cc 
them. It is said that with broken voices, and am 
sound of sobs, the mourners told each other of 1( 
which they had learned from him, and of gentle 
which he had done. Perhaps some of them might 
enough to remember how, as a boy, he strove t 
obediently to that voice of God within, which he 
failed to obey through all his later life. Doubtl 
many of that great multitude, as they turned fro 
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grave side, his voice seemed to speak in warning tones of 
the same inward guide for old and young alike — that 
" Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world." 
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More than twelve centuries ago, about 600 years after 
our Lord Jesus Christ had preached His gospel of peace 
on earth, one corner of the world was sought as a refuge 
by men of all religions and creeds, who were driven from 
their own land by persecution. This was a barren, stony 
tract of country, with many wide deserts, exposed to hot 
and suffocating winds, where rivers and wells were scarce. 
This country was Arabia, lying between the Bed Sea and 
the Indian Ocean— not an inviting land for strangers to 
seek, except quite in the south, where one portion, always 
green and pleasant, went by the names of the w Land of 
Incense," and Arabia Felix. You may fancy, gathered 
together in this barren country, men of all nations — Jews, 
driven from their own home by Roman enemies ; Christians 
who had fled from dissensions in their own lands, and 
who, sad to tell, brought their religious quarrels with 
them to Arabia; people of Abyssinia, Greece, Persia, 
Babylon, and Assyria, all of whom had conquered portions 
of the land, which was weakened by the constant wars 
among its own people. There were many different tribes 
of Arabs too ; some settled in their own cities, and others, 
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as the Bedouin tribes, or wandering Arabs, who, with no 
permanent home, pastured their flocks and herds on the few 
green spots in the desert, or on the unclaimed lands outside 
the towns. In this latter case, they kept up an almost 
constant warfare with the inhabitants. In consequence 
of the barrenness of the soil, they partly lived by plunder, 
and so unsafe did this warfare make the country, that it 
was found needful, for purposes of commerce, to impose 
a four months 1 peace each year, which was called the 
" Truce of God." 

Amid all this assemblage of peoples, not one religion 
was to be found puro and spiritual. The Jews had for- 
gotten, as was too often the case when living in their own 
land, their faith in one God and lluler of His people; and 
they had learned, from the heathen around them, a sort 
of idol worship. The Christians, in their quarrels about 
the divine and human nature of Christ, forgot His spirit 
and teaching, and left religion to the rites of priests and 
monks, or fled into the wilderness to seek a pious life in 
solitude; or else, giving themselves up to superstition 
and making images of the Virgin Mary and the Saints, 
mingled a sort of idolatry with their Christianity. The 
native Arabs worshipped animals and plants, or rocks 
and trees. Each tribe had its own idols and torn pies, and 
offered sacrifices of men, women, and children to their gods, 
and eaoh was at war with every other. Possibly, in the 
minds of some of those different believors, floated a dim 
idea of some one Divine Being more powerful than all 
the rest ; but if so, the thought was too high for thorn 
to bijng into their life and practice, and though one 
temple, the Kaaba, was more sacred than all others, even 
there idols had entered, and it seemed as if the thought 

f 2 
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of one unseen God was far removed from their compre- 
hension. 

In every time of darkness and trouble, helpers anc 
deliverers are sent by God to nations as well as to in 
dividuals. He leads us gently to Himself by ways al 
His own. His messenger came thus to the wild Arabiai 
tribes, and they were led by one born and reared among 
themselves, and whom they knew and loved, to a fullei 
knowledge and purer worship of the one God. Thii 
deliverer and prophet was named Mohammed. He be* 
longed to the noble Koreish tribe, the most respected 
among Arabian tribes, because the guardianship of the 
Kaaba had for many years been trusted to one of the 
families in that tribe — the very family in which Moham 
med was born. At one time an old man was its guardian 
and when he died, besides the temple, he left another trea 
sure to the care of his son Abu Taleb. This was the little 
boy Mohammed, the old man's grandson, who had lost botl 
father and mother while so young. On the old man's 
death, Abu Taleb promised to love the orphan boy as hia 
own child, and the promise must have been well fulfilled, 
for Mohammed could not be persuaded to leave his uncle's 
side. One day, when setting out on a long journey tc 
Syria, far north from the town of Mecca, where thej 
lived, Abu Taleb would have left Mohammed happily al 
play with his own children, as he supposed ; but the boy, 
running out into the courtyard, saw him mounting hie 
camel, and cried out, " Oh, my uncle ! take me with thee !" 
So, lifting him before him on the camel, the kind-hearted 
man and the little child travelled together. While still 
on their journey, it is said they met an Arab monk, who, 
looking at the boy, and seeing signs of future greatness 
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in him, warned his uncle to guard him well, for he would 
yet be the saviour of his country. The old monk spoke 
truly : perhaps the uncle wondered at his words, knowing 
only as yet the simple child whom he was carrying on 
his camel : but the future hero grew, as is always the 
case, out of the loving-hearted, faithful, honest boy. 
While still young, his fellow-countrymen gave him the 
best name which he could have, " The True," and the 
boy whom all could trust, grew up into the man who 
was to lead a nation right. 

J cannot tell you much about his life till he was twenty- 
eight years of age. He lived in his uncle's house, as 
any one of us to-day may be living in our homes, loving 
all around him, and doing whatever his hand found to do 
— not seeking any great thing, but faithfully doing every 
duty that came in his way, however small it might be. 
Once he went with his uncles to defend the Kaaba 
against some enemies, who had no reverence for the 
sacredness of the temple, and wanted to have it in their 
own power. In reading the story of Mohammed's life, 
it is painful sometimes to hear of all the wars he fought ; 
and one would like, if it were possible, to tell of him only 
what is good and beautiful. But we must remember 
that in the days when Mohammed lived, the people of 
the world were rough and wild. He had no knowledge 
of a better way than that of force for subduing the 
wicked and unruly; and though he may seem to us 
often mistaken, he was one of God's noblest servants, 
and we must rejoice in all the beauties of his character, 
remembering that he acted according to the knowledge 
that he possessed. 

"When he was twenty-five years of age, always ready 
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to be of use to those who needed help, he went a second 

jonrney to Syria to manage some business for a rich 
widow lady who was related to him, and who could 
neither take so long a journey herself, nor entrust her 
business to her servants. Mohammed put his whole 
heart into the work, as into everything else which lie 
undertook; but this journey led to other results, ia 
addition to the increased worldly prosperity of the 
widow lady, Khadija. 

During the first journey which he had taken with his 
uncle into Syria, he was too young a child to observe the 
misery, and ignorance, and wickedness of the people of 
the land they travelled through ; but this second time he 
saw it all, and a great desire took possession of him to help 
to purify them from their wretchedness and wickedness 
and to raise them from their sad condition. He came hone 
full of this thought, and when great happiness earns to 
him, and Khadija, loving him with her whole heart 
became his wife, he never forgot the misery he had seen, 
and he became more and more sure that God intended 
him to teach his fellow-men a truer religion than the 
idol- worship which was all they knew. It was no new 
religion he wished to give them — only to sweep away 
all worship except that of the one true God. He knew 
Abraham had held this faith, and that our Lord Jesus 
Christ had preached it, and his belief was that God had 
called him to be a new prophet, and help on the work 
which Judaism and Christianity had left undone. While 
he was hoping for some way to open for him to do this 
mission, he did not neglect the lesser daily duties which 
God sent to him, and by which he could make the people 
living round him happier and better. Mohammed knew, 
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and afterwards taught his disciples, that a man's true 
wealth hereafter is the good he does in this world to his 
fellow-men. " When he dies, people will say, What pro- 
perty has he left behind him P but the angels will ask, 
"What good deeds hast thou sent before thee P" He used 
to say that, " every good act is charity, even if it be only 
smiling in our brother's face, putting the wanderer in the 
right path, giving water to the thirsty, and removing 
stones and thorns from the road." An old nurse who 
had cared for him as a child, was left in her old age poor 
and lonely. The uncle, Abu Taleb, to whose charge he 
had been given when very young, had many children, 
and found great difficulty in supporting his large family. 
You may be sure it was a happiness to Mohammed, and 
to his wife Khadija, to be able to support the poor old 
nurse, and to adopt Ali, one of Abu Taleb's sons, as 
their own. Two or three times, Mohammed, by his wise 
counsel, was able to prevent a war from breaking out 
among his brethren, and in order to protect the weak and 
oppressed in Mecca, he joined with four or five families 
in forming a league to prevent the cruel and barbarous 
deeds which at that time often took place in open day- 
light in the town of Mecca. His own family loved him 
dearly, and there was something so winning in his 
appearance and manner, that the little children in the 
streets would stop their play and look up as he passed, 
sure of a gentle word from him, or soft touch upon the 
cheek. It is sa^d that Mohammed never was the first to 
withdraw his hand from any person's grasp. He was a 
faithful friend, and his words were always gentle to those 
who surrounded him. One of his servants said, " I have 
served him from the time I was eight years old, and he 
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During the first journey which he had taken with his 
uncle into Syria, he was too young a child to observe the 
misery, and ignorance, and wickedness of the people of 
the land they travelled through ; but this second time he 
saw it all, and a great desire took possession of him to help 
to purify them from their wretchedness and wickedness, 
and to raise them from their sad condition. He came home 
full of this thought, and when great happiness came to 
him, and Khadija, loving him with her whole heart, 
became his wife, he never forgot the misery he had seen, 
and he became more and more sure that God intended 
him to teach his fellow-men a truer religion than the 
idol-worship which was all they knew. It was no new 
religion he wished to give them — only to sweep away 
all worship except that of the one true God. He knew 
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perty has he left behind him P but the angels will ask, 
What good deeds hast thou sent before thee P" He used 
to say that, " every good act is charity, even if it be only 
smiling in our brother's face, putting the wanderer in the 
right path, giving water to the thirsty, and removing 
stones and thorns from the road." An old nurse who 
had cared for him as a child, was left in her old age poor 
and lonely. The uncle, Abu Taleb, to whose charge he 
had been given when very young, had many children, 
and found great difficulty in supporting his large family. 
You may be sure it was a happiness to Mohammed, and 
to his wife Khadija, to be able to support the poor old 
nurse, and to adopt Ali, one of Abu Taleb's sons, as 
their own. Two or three times, Mohammed, by his wise 
counsel, was able to prevent a war from breaking out 
among his brethren, and in order to protect the weak and 
oppressed in Mecca, he joined with four or five families 
in forming a league to prevent the cruel and barbarous 
deeds which at that time often took place in open day- 
light in the town of Mecca. His own family loved him 
dearly, and there was something so winning in his 
appearance and manner, that the little children in the 
streets would stop their play and lopk up as he passed, 
sure of a gentle word from him, or soft touch upon the 
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has never scolded me for anything, though I 
much." He was kind to animals, and taught his f< 
to be so too. Among the precepts which he left 
him at his death, he wrote, " There is no beast 01 
nor bird which flieth with wings, but the san 
people like unto you : unto the Lord they shall i 
Moslems are still faithful to this command. Tl 
never known to ill-treat a horse, or dog, or an 
animal ; and in this, men and children, even in C 
towns, might well learn a lesson which they ofte 
need. A little slave-boy, named Zaid, had been { 
Khadija, and Mohammed begged from her his fr 
but the child had learned to love him so much 1 
refused to leave him, and continued through lift 
the most devoted friends of his benefactor. 

But Mohammed was by no means perfect ; he n 
pretence to be so. He told his people he could vt 
miracles, and foretell no hidden events ; he decl 
was a messenger from Qod. In reading of hiir 
every other human being, we must love and imil 
good, and regret and avoid the evil in his charact< 
was always sorry for every wrong or unwise acti 
did his best to atone for it when he was consciox 
It is said, for instance, that one day a poor bli: 
named Abdallah came up to Mohammed, not k 
that he was talking to a rich and powerful man w 
was anxious to convert. In great eagerness, th 
man cried, " apostle of God, teach me some ; 
what God has taught thee ! " Vexed at the interr 
the prophet frowned, and turned away from hin 
the next day, his conscience reproached him that 
sent away the poor blind man for the sake of at1 
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to one who was rich and powerful, and he sought him out 
and did his best from that time to do him honour and 
make amends for the neglect. 

Every year, Mohammed was accustomed to spend the 
month the Arabians called " the sacred month," or Rama- 
dhan, in the retirement of a country home on the Mount 
of Hira. Here he used to devote himself to the help 
of the poor and famished wayfarers who often sought 
his solitude, and to meditation and prayer, in which he 
could engage with less interruption than in his busy life 
at Mecca. The experience of his last journey to Syria, 
far from fading from his remembrance in the press of 
other interests as time went on, seemed to waken in 
him, more and more earnestly, a longing to relieve the 
misery he had witnessed. The more he considered the 
matter, the more certain did it seem to him that his 
countrymen must be raised from the worship of idols 
to the worship of the living God, and must learn to 
serve him with pure hearts and lives. Unless this 
were done, there could be no hope of changing the 
barbarism in which they were sunk, both as regarded 
their social life with one another, and their relations 
towards other nations. Sometimes, full of the longing 
to lead them to the truth, he would stay out all night 
among the hills, praying for help and counsel ; and at 
last, when he was forty years of age, it seemed to him 
that, not only his own soul, but all nature, told him, 
as with a Divine voice, to fulfil this task. Everywhere 
he heard the solemn call, " Oh thou, enwrapped in 
thy mantle, arise and warn the people, and glorify thy 
Lord." 

When we speak of men who have done some noble 
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work thoroughly, and made a name for themselves, we 
oall them great, and rank them among our lists of 
heroes. Too often we only look at the results of their 
lives, and not at the beginning of their course. Heroism 
and greatness, like great oaks, which spring from tiny 
acorns, have a small origin. They result from first 
listening to the voice of God in conscience, and following 
His commands in little things. Doing the duty which 
lies nearest to us makes our next step plain; and the 
perfect obedience to the will of God which would make 
us all heroes in the angels' sight, is only gained by daily 
listening with open hearts, and carrying out with willing 
hands His commands. Knowing this, Mohammed, in 
his boyhood and his youth, had prepared the way for 
becoming a great man and a teacher of a great truth. 
He did not now shrink back when this call came to 
him to give up the idol-worship which all his family 
and friends, held so dear. It was no easy task to one 
of the respected Koreish tribe, the guardians of the 
sacred Kaaba, to announce that all the cherished idols 
of the people were false gods, and that the once holy 
temple was holy no more to him ; but the voice of 
conscience spoke clearly within. He answered to the 
call, and hold on his path unshaken by the many per- 
secutions which beset him on his way. 

His wife, Khadija, was the first person to whom he 
confided his new views. He went to her trembling, and 
in doubt, fearful lest he should fail, and be unable to 
carry out the grand work which he saw lay before him. 
There are often occasions in our lives when we can feed 
the strength of those who are much greater than our- 
selves, by our sympathy and encouragement. Our smallest 
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speeches have more influence than we often think ; and 
we all know the Bible verse which says that, " For 
every idle word that men shall speak, they shall givo 
account in the day of judgment." But we do not also 
enough bear in mind how we shall some day grieve for 
words wo have left unsaid — when, but for our idleness 
and cowardice, we might have uttered a protest against 
some wrong deed, and, but for our own selfishness, we 
might have encouraged some one in a good act or a noble 
thought. Khadija was a true friend to Mohammed, and 
her loving heart was ready to encourage him when he 
came to her for help. " Fear not," she said, " for joyful 
tidings dost thou bring. I will henceforth regard thee 
as the prophet of our nation. God will not suffer thee 
to fall to shame. Hast thou not been loving to thy 
kinsfolk, kind to thy neighbours, charitable to the poor, 
faithful to thy word, and ever a defender of the truth P" 
Ali united with her ; both wife and nephew believed in 
his doctrines, and forsook the idolatry which they had 
loved. The three friends, seeking no temple and no 
crowd of worshippers, used to pray together in those 
early days, before Mohammed had begun to preach the 
new religion. One day they wore surprised in their 
prayer by Abu Taleb, the uncle who had brought Moham- 
med up, and whose son, Ali, Mohammed had adopted. 
Abu had suspected some change in Mohammed's views, 
and now he had proof of his suspicions. In reply to 
his uncle's question as to the new religion he was follow- 
ing, Mohammed told him that it was the religion of God 
and His angels, and of their ancestor Abraham, and that 
God had sent him to His people to direct them towards 
the truth. He begged his uncle to help him to spread 
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this new religion. In sorrow Abu answered, " Son of 
my brother, I cannot abjure the religion of my fathers ; 
but while I am alive, none shall injure thee ; " and hearing 
from Ali that he also believed in God and in Mohammed 
as His prophet, he added, " Follow him, he will invite thee 
to nothing but what is good." Zaid, Khadija's former 
slave, and some others, joined the little band, and for 
three years Mohammed laboured to wean his relatives 
from their idol-worship. Failing in this, he began 
to preach openly, and to denounce the religion of 
the country, speaking even in the sacred Kaaba itself 
against the idols which it contained. There is no need 
to say that this action roused the anger of the Koreish. 
Their rage knew no bounds ; and, expelling Mohammed 
from the Kaaba, they carried their indignant complaints 
to Abu Taleb. " We respect age and rank," they said 
to him, " but our respect for thee has bounds, and verily 
we can have no further patience with thy nephew's abuse 
of our gods. So do thou either prevent him from doing 
this, or thyself take part with him, so that we may 
settle the matter by fight, until one of the two parties 
be exterminated." 

The old man sent for Mohammed, and argued with him. 
Bursting into tears at the thought of the desertion by one 
whom he loved so dearly, Mohammed could only say, as he 
turned to go, that if the sun and moon used their com- 
bined power to force him to renounce his work he would 
never do so till God had manifested His cause, or he 
himself had perished in the attempt. All the love within 
Abu Taleb's heart, and the confidence which long ex- 
perience of Mohammed's character had given him, sprang 
forth in the answer which came : " Son of my brother, 
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come back! Say whatsoever thou pleasest, for I shall 
not abandon thee — nay, never." 

From this time the endeavours of the Koreish to 
influence the old man against his nephew were unavail- 
ing. He protected his life in an attempt against it; 
but all his efforts could not defend Mohammed and his 
disciples from cruel persecutions. Stones were thrown 
at them when praying or at meals, and many were 
exposed to the burning heat of the desert, or to a more 
speedy death. Alternating with cruelties and taunts, the 
highest honours were offered as bribes to Mohammed. 
If he would but return to the faith of his fathers, he 
should be chief of the Koreish, or King. Grieved for 
the sorrows of his followers, Mohammed advised them 
to seek a refuge in the neighbouring country of Abys- 
sinia, and wait there for some change in the feelings 
of the Koreish. Fifteen of them at first accepted his 
advice, and were followed by about 100 others. In 
history, their departure from Mecca is known by the 
name of the first flight, and it took place in the year 
615 a.d. The angry Koreish were not willing to let 
the refugees find peace in another land. But the King 
of Abyssinia was just enough to listen to their story 
before delivering them up to their enemies, who demanded 
them from him, and brave enough to give them his pro- 
tection when he heard their defence. Sending for them, 
he asked what the religion could be for which they 
had abandoned their home and ancient faith, and 
which required neither the idols nor the temples other 
nations loved. " King ! " they answered, " we were 
plunged in the depths of ignorance and barbarism ; we- 
adored idols, knew no law but that of the strong, when 
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God raised tip among us a man of whose truthfulness, 
honesty, and purity we were aware, and he called us to 
the unity of God, forbade us to worship idols, and told 
us to speak the truth, to be merciful, to regard the rights 
of our neighbours, to abstain from evil, to offer prayers, 
to render alms, and to observe fasts. We believed in 
him, accepted his teachings and his injunctions to worship 
God, and not to associate anything with Him. For this 
reason our people have risen against us, have persecuted 
us in order to make us forego the worship of God, and 
return to the worship of idols of wood and stone. They 
have tortured and injured us; finding no safety among 
them, we have come to this country, and hope thou wilt 
protect us from their oppression." 

Meanwhile, thankful for the safety of his disciples, 
Mahommed did not shrink from his own sufferings. In 
answer to all the bribes and threats which assailed him, 
he had only one reply, that he desired no riches, but must 
preach the tidings of the Lord ; and his zeal was never 
checked by the threats and ceaseless persecution with 
which he was visited. 

One sad day his faithful wife, Khadija, died ; and not 
long after, worn out by constant efforts to protect his 
nephew, the old man, Abu Taleb, followed her. In great 
grief for the loss of friends whom he loved so dearly, 
Mohammed preached for the first time at Tayef, and told 
the people that there was really but one God, and their 
many idols were worthless. Wounded and bleeding from 
their stones and blows, when evening came he sought the 
shelter of a palm-tree and prayed, " Lord, Thou art 
my refuge, I have no help but in Thee. If thou art not 
angry, I am safe." Sad at heart, he returned to Mecca, 
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and, as he had often done before, preached to the strangers 
who visited the city at the time of the annual pilgrimage. 
Wild Arabs of the desert, and merchants to the national 
fain, listened more willingly to the words of the new 
prophet than his fellow-townsmen did, and carried back 
to distant homes visions of something higher than the 
idols of the land. Coming upon some men from the town 
of Yathreb talking together, he joined them : they listened 
to his words, and told, on their return home, of the new 
religion of which they had heard from the preacher among 
the Arabs. At the time of the next year's pilgrimage 
these men came back, bringing six more with them. On a 
green hill-side, away from the noise and bustle of Mecca, 
they bound themselves to adopt Mohammed's faith, and 
called the bond the pledge of Akaba, from the hill on 
which they framed it. Solemnly they joined together to 
say " We will not steal, or kill our children ; we will obey 
the prophet in everything, and we will be faithful to him 
in weal and in sorrow." From this time the new religion 
spread in Yathreb, and a new hope dawned for Mohammed. 
Two successive pilgrimages celebrated at Mecca had thus 
brought him followers ; at the next, in 622 a.d., seventy- 
five men from Yathreb, unknown to the body of idolatrous 
pilgrims, came to the city to beseech Mohammed to return 
with them and live among them in Yathreb. He came to 
them as they waited for him on the hill that same night 
and warned them of the risk they ran in offering him 
their asylum, and the dangers they incurred in adopting 
his religion. But their reply was, " Speak, prophet of 
God, and exact any pledge for thyself and for thy Lord ; but 
in the hour of prosperity promise not to leave us." The 
prophet smiled and said, " Nay, never ; your blood is my 
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blood ; I am jours, and yon are mine/' " Give us, then, 
thy hand,'* they answered, and each one put his hand into 
the prophet's hand, and promised Taithfulness to God and 
him. The quiet scene was changed to one of excitement 
and alarm, which but for Mohammed's calm, firm words, 
would not soon have been appeased. The rumour of a 
spy from Mecca watching their proceedings spread among 
the crowd, for in the stillness of the night, when all sounds 
are so easily heard, a distant Meccan voice had reached 
their ears. The fear was not unfounded, and the secret 
meeting was reported to the Koreieh. In vain was the 
endeavour made at the Yathreb caravan to obtain the 
names of those who first embraced the new cause. The 
caravan departed when the pilgrimage had ended; but 
the followers of Mohammed knew peace no more. About 
100 families left Mecca by twos and threes for Yathreb, 
and whole quarters in Mecca were left empty. The 
Mecc\ins held a meeting to decide Mohammed's fate, and a 
number of young men bound themselves by a vow to kill 
him. All night the house was watched, and, if it had not 
been for Ali, Mohammed's work would have been cut short 
In the young man's dress Mohammed made his escape, 
and with one friend, Abu Bakr, hid in a cave among 
the hills. For three days they lay concealed, supported 
by food brought to them by Abu Bakr's daughter. On 
one occasion the footsteps of their pursuers sounded 
plainly in the cave. " We are but two," whispered Abu 
Bakr, trembling. " Nay, we are three, for God is with us," 
said the prophet. The Arabians have a legend, that right 
across the mouth of the cave a spider had woven its web* 
and near at hand a pigeon was sitting quietly upon its 
eggs. Thus the cave had an appearance of being undis- 
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turbed, and their enemies turned away, never imagining 
it could be the hiding-place of the men for whom they 
were in search. On the third day, Mohammed and 
Abu Bakr forsook the cave and went by lonely ways to 
Yathreb. On the journey a fierce warrior spied them. 
" Now we are lost," cried Abu : " Nay, God will protect 
us," answered the prophet ; and it is said that when the 
war-horse reached the place where they stood, he reared 
and threw his rider at their feet, and that the idolater 
asked forgiveness for the thought of capturing them. 
On July 2nd, 622 a.d., they entered Yathreb, and were 
joined by AH, who, after much ill-usage, had escaped, and 
travelled only in the night. 

From this time, Mohammed was chief and law-giver in 
the city, and the inhabitants changed its name from 
Yathreb to Medinat-el-Nabi, the city of the Prophet, or 
Medina the city. They built a mosque or temple, so that 
no thought of past idol-worship should enter into their 
devotions, and Mohammed laboured at the building with 
his own hands. The walls were made of brick and earth, 
the roof of palm-tree leaves, and the land, which had 
been offered as a gift, was bought by Mohammed, because 
the owners, being orphans, could ill afford its loss. Peace 
was disturbed, however, by the jealousies and anger of 
the Jews living in Medina. At first, they had hoped to 
*find in Mohammed a leader and an avenger of their 
wrongs ; but when they discovered his world-wide sympa- 
thies, and heard the charter which he drew up to ensure 
the liberties of Jews and Moslems (as his followers were 
called), their friendship changed to enmity, and they sent 
word to his Meccan enemies of all that took place in 
Medina, and of their own willingness to unite with Mecca 

G 
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against Moliammed. An army was sent oat from Mecca, 
against which, and to defend his followers, Mohammed 
went to war, and won the battle of Bedr. 

In onr judgment of every human being, we must keep 
in remembrance the habits of the time in which he lived, 
and try to look at the spring of action within— at the 
motives which governed his deeds. War was customary 
in his time and country; and in this, as in other cus- 
toms, such as the plurality of wives, and the holding of 
slaves, Mohammed shared, with no dream of higher action. 
But in every war he was generous and pitiful to captives ; 
nor was any war undertaken except for the necessity of 
self-defence, as he endeavoured to overthrow the idolatry 
of the land. lie frequently divided his own food with his 
prisoners, keeping for his own share only dates and water. 
After the first war with Mecca was ended, the educated 
captives were allowed to ransom themselves by teaching 
the children of Medina. Notwithstanding this generous 
treatment, with no feeling of gratitude, the Koreish only 
waited for the return of all the prisoners, to go out and 
fall upon the unprotected Moslems living within a few 
miles of Medina, to kill them and destroy their houses 
and crops. In reply to the threats sent by the Meccan 
chief to Mohammed, of total extermination of himself 
and his people, the prophet made the reply, " We put our 
trust in God ; " and while going again to the defence of 
his people, he warned his soldiers to bear their wrongs 
patiently, and to abstain from all perfidy and needless 
cruelty. A story is told of Durthur, a hostile chief, which 
shows how powerful an influence Mohammed had over 
the enemies with whom he came in contact. One sultry 
day he lay sleeping beneath a tree at some distance from 
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the camp, and waking suddenly, found this chief with his 
drawn sword above him, threatening him with the words, 
" Who is there now to save thee ? " Awed by the trust 
of Mohammed in the great Power of whom he had no 
knowledge, Durthur dropped his sword, as Mohammed 
answered, " God." Mohammed took the fallen weapon, 
and continued, " Who now can save thee, Durthur P " 
" Alas ! no one," said the chief, perhaps with a hopeless 
thought of the idols in the distant temple. " Then learn 
of me to be merciful;" and the prophet gave him back his 
sword. In after years, Durthur became a follower of 
Mohammed. Another anecdote tells that six missionaries 
were sent, at the request of an Arab tribe, to preach to the 
people belonging to the tribe. Three of them were killed, 
and three were sold to Mecca, and a Moslem camel-driver 
was killed, and his camels stolen by the same tribe. The 
chief was taken prisoner in war and brought to Mo- 
hammed, whose generous treatment made him penitent, 
and he gave up the worship of idols. Returned to his 
own people, this chief was anxious to serve the prophet, 
and thought to do so by stopping the caravans of goods 
on their way to Mecca. Threatened by famine, the 
Meccans, at last, besought Mohammed to intercede for 
them with the chief, and again he showed a generous pity 
to his foes, in prevailing on Durthur to forward the sup- 
plies of food. 

Six years had passed since the departure from Mecca, 
and Mohammed and his disciples longed once more to see 
their old home, and the Kaaba, which was once the holiest 
place of all to them. Seven hundred Moslems, all un- 
armed, presented themselves before Mecca at the time of 
the annual pilgrimage. But the hostile Koreish forbad 
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their entrance into the city, abusing and throwing stofl*^ 
at the Moslems. Mohammed patiently bore this ill-usage* 
and argued with them until they came to terms. The 
treaty into which they entered was as follows : To admit 
Mohammed and his followers the next year into the 
city for a three days' visit, and to maintain a ten years' 
peace with all the tribes under the protection of Medina. 

In twelve months' time, the three days' visit was paid. 
The Moslems saw their old homes and returned to Medina, 
but not before Mohammed's generosity and kindness of 
heart had led many of the Koreish tribe to join his band 
of followers. Thus, part of the treaty was fulfilled ; but, 
sad to tell, the other part was broken. The Meccans 
massacred some harmless Arabs living under the protec- 
tion of Medina. Indignant at this breach of their engage- 
ment, and filled with grief for the cruel treatment of those 
who had trusted in his defence, Mohammed, with 10,000 
willing supporters, entered Mecca as a conqueror. It is 
good to know — and the fact gives proof of Mohammed's 
powerful influence for right over his people — that, at his 
command, after the entrance into Mecca, his large army 
did not injure a single person, except four men who by 
their barbarous behaviour brought summary chastisement 
upon themselves. 

Peacefully they took possession, and in peace once more 
Mohammed entered the Kaaba, and, throwing down the 
idols, cried, " Truth is come, and falsehood vanisheth." 
Forgiving past injuries, his eyes filled with the tears which 
the sad remembrances and associations crowding on hi?n 
caused, he preached as in old times to the people of Mecca. 
" I shall speak to you as Joseph to his brothers, I shall 
not reproach you to-day — God will forgive— He is the 
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*<*t merciful and compassionate." This generous, loving 
treatment conquered, as it always must do in time, and 
brought about true reconciliation with the Meccans, which 
fierce, revengeful measures, also in his power, could never 
have caused. Multitudes pressed after the prophet as he 
went from the temple to the hill Akaba, and for the third 
time that place was the scene of a pledge of discipleship 
to the new religion which Mohammed taught. It is a 
true proverb which teaches that " example is better than 
precept." A man's words do not carry much weight with 
them if his life is not in harmony with them. Moham- 
med's religion taught forgiveness to enemies and good- 
will to all men, and the influence of his character led men 
to obey his teaching. 

Another instance of his generous kindness to those 
who had wronged him occurred on his conquest of some 
wild tribes of Arabs, who had joined together to over- 
throw his authority. Among them were the people cf 
Tayef, who, eight or nine years before, had driven him 
from them with stones and blows, when, in the middle of 
his domestic troubles, he had gone to preach to them. 
Now their families, and flocks and herds, fell into the 
hands of the Moslems, and the people of Tayef sent 
ambassadors to Mohammed, praying for the safety of 
their women and children. At once the prophet an- 
swered, " My own share I give you back at once ; " and 
his disciples, learning the same spirit from him, the six 
thousand prisoners were set free. It is no wonder that 
these tribes became followers of Mohammed. The divi- 
sion of the captured flocks and herds caused a jealous 
strife to arise between the people of Medina and those of 
Mecca, for it was discovered that the latter had claimed 
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the larger share. Acting as peacemaker among hi" 
people, Mohammed said to the men of Medina: "I 
have learned the discourse ye hold among yourselves. 
When I came among yon, you were wandering in dark- 
ness, and the Lord gave you the right direction. You 
were suffering, and He made you happy; at enmity 
among yourselves, and He has filled your hearts with 
brotherly love and concord. Was it not so, tell meP" 

"Indeed, it is even as thou sayest," was the reply; 
" to the Lord and His prophet belong benevolence and 
grace." 

"Nay," continued Mohammed, "but ye might have 
answered, and answered truly — for I would have testified 
to the truth myself; Thou earnest to us rejected as an 
impostor, and we believed in thee; thou earnest to m 
as a helpless fugitive, and we assisted thee; poor, and 
an outcast, and we gave thee an asylum; comfortless 
and we solaced thee. Why do ye so distract your heart* 
because of the things of this life P Are ye not satisfied 
that others should obtain the flocks and camels, while y< 
go back unto your home with me in your midst P Bj 
Him who holds my life in His hands, I shall nevei 
abandon you. If all mankind went one way, and y< 
another, verily I would join you. The Lord be favourable 
unto you, and bless you, and your children's children." 

The story continues that the listeners wept till th< 
tears ran down their beards, and cried, " Tea, prophel 
of G-od! we are well satisfied with our share." Anc 
all returned to Medina with their leader in theii 
midst. 

The work he had most longed to accomplish was no? 
carried out, his own people had forsaken their idols, au< 
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w *re worshippers of God, and now, from every part of 
Arabia ambassadors came, bringing the pledge of dis- 
cipleship from chiefs and tribes. Arabs came in crowds 
to consult him in their difficulties, or merely to look upon 
the prophet whose name had become a sacred household 
word to them. He sent out messengers to the wild tribes 
in the desert, to preach peace and goodwill to them, 
commanding his messengers on no account to have re- 
course to weapons, unless compelled to do so in self- 
defence. " Deal gently with the people," he commanded 
them, " and be not harsh ; cheer them, and condemn them 
not. Dispute not against those who have received the 
Scriptures—that is, Jews and Christians— except with 
gentleness, but say unto them, We believe in the reve- 
ation which hath been sent down to us, and also in 
that which hath been sent down to you, and our God 
and your God is one. They will question you, "What is 
the key to heaven P Reply to them, The key to heaven 
is to testify to the truth of God, and to do good works !" 
Mohammed knew that his work was nearly done. 
Now, as an old man, he saw the people of the land 
worshipping an unseen living God, and he looked back 
to the time, not very long ago, when they worshipped 
idols, and offered human sacrifices. He wished to make 
a farewell pilgrimage to Mecca, and multitudes of pil- 
grims accompanied him. On his arrival he preached 
for the last time to the crowds who collected breathlessly 
around. 

" Ye people, listen to my words, for I know not 
whether another year will be vouchsafed to me after 
this year, to find myself among you. Remember ye 
will have to appear before the Lord, who will demand 
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of yon an account of yonr actions, and of the treatment 
of yonr wives, and of your slaves. All Moslems are 
brothers one to another. Te are one brotherhood. No- 
thing which belongs to another is lawful to his brother, 
unless freely given out of goodwill Guard yourselves 
from committing injustice. Let him that is present 
tell it unto him that is absent. Haply he that shall 
be told, may remember better than he that heard it." 
Then he cried, " Lord ! I have delivered my message, 
and accomplished my work;" and the listening people 
answered, "Verily, thou hast." 

The time of pilgrimage being over, Mohammed returned 
to Medina, to spend his last days among his own people. 
He was not much longer with them. In the month of 
June, a.d. 632, he was attacked with fever, the conse- 
quence, some suppose, of poison mixed in his food by a 
Jewess, some years before, and which had been slowly 
taking effect upon his frame. On the 8th of June, weak 
with illness, and supported into the mosque by his faith- 
ful friend Abu Bakr, he made peace with all his followers, 
inquiring if there were any whom he had unintentionally 
injured during his intercourse with them. Abu Bakr 
could hardly bear to listen, and could no longer keep 
back his tears, knowing that Mohammed spoke of his 
own death when he ended with the following words: 
"There was once a servant unto whom God had given 
the choice of whatever worldly goods he could desire, or 
the rewards that are with God, and he chose those that 
are with God." The people listening to him had no 
thought of the meaning which his old friend found in his 
words ; and the excitement and distress were terrible at 
the sudden news, a day or two after, that the prophet was 
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lying dead. He was only wrapped in a trance, they said, 
and no one would believe it was not a false report until 
Abu Bakr, whom they all trusted, assured them that 
Mohammed had, indeed, gone " to the rewards which are 
with God." " Whoever among you," he cried, " has be- 
lieved in Mohammed, let him know that Mohammed is 
dead ; but he who hath believed in Mohammed's God, let 
him continue to serve Him, for He is still alive, and never 
dies." 

It is a truth in every one's experience, that — 

" Woe being come, the soul is dumb 
That crieth not on God." 

This old man found words and comfort for himself and 
his fellow Moslems in reminding them of the Helper 
without whom their great prophet would have been 
helpless. 

Mohammed was sixty-three years of age when he died. 
The story of his life is mixed up with much that is super- 
stitious and fanciful. He often told his followers that he 
worked no miracles, and had no gift of foretelling events, 
yet, during the course of years, legends sprang up among 
the Moslems of supernatural powers with which they 
believed him to have been endowed, of prophecies which 
he was reported to have uttered. Part of his teaching, 
when we compare it with Christianity, is seen to be 
imperfect and unwise ; but he did a great work among 
the idolatrous barbarians, in teaching his countrymen a 
belief in one God, who rules the lives of men, and will 
call them to account for their years spent on earth. He 
left behind him many fragments of his precepts, written 
on palm-tree leaves and bones. These Abu Bakr collected 
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In the form of a book, about the size of our New Testa- 
ment, which is called the "Koran." Among other verses 
in the book are these words : " Verily, the believers (Mos- 
lems), and those who are Jews, those who are Christians 
and Sabroans, whoever believeth in God and the last day, 
and doeth that which is right, they shall have their 
reward with the Lord. There shall come no fear upon 
them, neither shall they be grieved." It was a good 
foundation to his teaching when he said to his disciples, 
" If God had pleased, He might have made all people of 
one religion. But He hath done otherwise. Therefore 
press forward — press forward in good works. Unto God 
shall ye return, and He will teach you concerning that 
ye disagree." In these later times this is still a lesson 
men need to learn, as the Moslems needed it of old. It 
would be well if Mohammed's words could teach us to 
see truth and beauty in other creeds beside the especial 
one we hold, and to learn that there are many ways of 
worshipping God, and many paths to heaven. He called 
his religion "Islam," and his followers "Moslems." Both 
names are derived from the same original word, which 
means to be at peace, and to have done one's duty, or to 
give one's self over to him with whom peace is made. 
Though Mohammed still retained the custom of annual 
pilgrimages to Mecca, he taught that there was no special 
place for prayer. At home or abroad, the Moslems knew 
that at all times their prayers were heard by God. Yet 
believing, as he did, that " prayer is the pillar of religion 
and the key to heaven," and knowing that he had received 
from God all the power and influence which made him 
the prophet of His people, he wished to make sure that 
his disciples should remember the only way by which 
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they oould become true and good. So he appointed five 
special hours when prayers should rise to God from the 
believers, and all through Moslem countries, as the ap- 
pointed hours come round, the Moslems remember the 
command of the prophet, and seek the help of God. 
Travellers tell that when at daybreak the watchman's 
cry is heard, "Prayer is better than sleep, prayer is 
better than sleep," hundreds of white-robed figures are 
seen kneeling on the flat house roof. You may like to 
hear how Mohammedanism prospered when the prophet 
was dead. This is a history only of Mohammed, and not 
of his followers ; but I will tell you that there are now in 
the world more than 100,000,000 Moslems, and that the 
faith is still spreading. It is something to know, too, 
that where this religion is taught men become industrious, 
and seek for education ; and it is a rare thing to find in- 
stances of drunkenness, or cruelty to animals ; and the 
Arab missionaries are earnest men, who try to elevate 
the savages among whom they labour.' Our Christian 
religion is a grander faith ; but we may learn much from 
Mohammedanism. In addition to the precepts which 
Mohammed left to his disciples, his life teaches us many 
lessons. From his example we may learn faithfulness to 
the voice of God, however hard may be the duty to which 
He calls us, and steadiness of purpose and outspoken 
truthfulness to what we know to be right, with no fear 
of the rebukes and opposition of men. We may learn 
from him, too, that they who in their later years would 
be prophets to the ignorant and teachers to the sinful, 
must deserve the name of True when they are young. 
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Theee is a story told in the history of Moses, how one 
day he came among the Israelites after a short absence 
from them, and found that they had fallen into the 
sinful ways of the neighbouring nations, and were 
worshipping a golden idol. It is said that he stood 
in the entrance to the camp, and cried aloud, " Who is 
on the Lord's side let him come to me!" and that, when 
they heard their leader's call, a small company of men 
left the great multitude, and fearlessly acknowledged 
what they knew to be right. Perhaps you have some- 
times thought, as I have done, what would have been 
the result if these brave sons of Levi had held back, 
and been afraid of declaring that their fellow-countrymen 
were wrong. Probably such an act would have altered 
the history of the nation, and the Jews would not have 
taught to the rest of the world, so grandly as they did, 
the faith in the one God. 

That is an old story which most people know. There 
is another modern story with the same meaning, which 
you may not have read, of a young boy named George 
Arthur, who, coming from his happy country home 
to a large school, found himself among boys older 
than he, who had forgotten right ways, and had fallen 
away from thoughts of God. With a true heart for what 
was good, and casting away the tempting fear of ridicule, 
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he knelt down at night to say his evening prayer. The 
end was, that the consciences of the boys were awakened 
by the act, and his example changed the whole spirit of 
the school. The sons of Levi, and George Arthur, and 
hundreds of other brave and good people, men, women, 
and children, were great only because they spoke and 
acted out the truth that was in them, and did not 
shrink from declaring it, though every one else differed 
from them. All the great reforms in the world have 
arisen in this way. Sometimes a single person, some- 
times two or three, have trusted themselves to God, and 
speaking boldly what He put into their hearts to say, 
have led the way ; and then other men have followed in 
their path. 

In the present days, we are tempted to forget the great 
examples history gives, and to question, when we grow 
into a new truth, or see a way to a nobler life, why we 
should be the first to break from the good old ways. We 
think, we will wait till others see as we do, forgetting that 
perhaps our example might lead them to the truth. So 
it is good for us to read the histories of these true souls, 
and to bear in mind that we too, young and old, must 
keep back no word or thought which might lead ourselves 
or others to a higher life. 

John Huss, whose story you are now going to begin, 
bore this in mind, and helped to lead the way to the 
great reformation of the Church, about which you may 
have read in connection with Martin Luther. 

He was born at the little village of Huss orHussinetz, in 
Bohemia, about seventy miles from the chief city, Prague, 
on the 6th of July, 1369. Little is known of him as a boy. 
His parents were very poor, labouring people. Even the 
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family name is unknown ; and John Hubs is said to nave 
received bis surname from the village in which he was 
born. The chief man of Hussinetz — the " Squire of the 
village," as we should say ; the " Laird," as the Scotch 
would call him — paid for his admission to the village 
school, and afterwards sent him to the great University 
of Prague. This is all that is really known, and it is 
much to be regretted that we know no more ; for we may 
be sure that the boyhood of every great man is worth 
hearing about, because good habits, and the foundation 
of a fine character, are made in youth. Yet there are 
some things we can safely guess about John Hubs ; and 
when you have read his story to the end, I think yon 
will agree that the guesses must be right. 

I fancy him an earnest, thoughtful boy, working with 
all his heart at whatever he undertook. Helping his 
father in the fields, and taking pleasure in a rich harvest 
and a good day's work. I fancy him caring for the 
country people among whom he lived, and looking often 
towards the distant mountains which shut Bohemia in, 
and learning to love the country and the home where he 
was born. Later on, I think I see him learning in the 
village school. Among the first scholars as the door was 
opened in the morning, seeking no holidays, and, far from 
shirking a hard lesson, finding enjoyment in it, as he had 
done in a hard day's labour in the fields. When he had 
learned all that could be taught him in the little school, 
and was sent to the University, I believe he often thought 
of his old haunts, and was always grateful for his happy 
village home, and to the good schoolmaster and kind 
squire to whom he owed his education. I think he 
carried his energy and earnestness with him there, and 
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that to the new friends he made he was always true, and 
that when he saw a wrong he nsed all his influence to 
change it into right, and that his example made the 
timid strong, and the evil-doers repentant and ashamed. 

Now we will leave the guesses and come back to facts ; 
and, like a natural consequence, to the picture we have 
made of his life, we are told that he was appointed 
lecturer at Prague, and, some time afterwards, rector or 
head of the whole University. How glad his father and 
mother must have been, if they were living, when this 
news came from Prague ! The schoolmaster would think 
the time well spent he had given to John Huss, and 
perhaps the village boys would be encouraged to good 
ways, in learning what hard work and a willing mind had 
fitted this old scholar to become. It was a grand position 
for one who was anxious to be of use to his fellow-men ; 
but it was a very difficult post to fill, for perplexities 
and dissensions arose among the students, which grew 
stronger and fiercer as time went on. These dissensions 
originated on the arrival of some new students from our 
English University at Oxford, which was famous so long 
ago as the fourteenth century. In those days, it was a 
common event for young men to pass from one Univer- 
sity to another, just as, in our time, students from 
American colleges come over to Oxford or Cambridge to 
gain something from our English form of thought, or 
we, in England, take advantage in French and German 
Universities of a course of study which cannot be so 
well carried on at home. 

These students brought news from England of a priest 
in the parish of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, of the 
name of "Wickliff, who had been deprived of his lecture- 
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ship at Oxford, because of the new doctrines lie was 
declaring in regard to the Roman Catholic Church. The 
loss of his office had not silenced him. He was telling 
the English people, not only in his parish, but also in 
many other towns and villages, that a sad change had 
come upon the Church since the days when Jesus Christ 
and His disciples founded it and went about teaching the 
people, and seeking no reward or worldly gain as they 
drew all men to love and worship God. It was a great 
and sad change from those times to see the Pope, and 
priests, and monks, gathering together riches, and in- 
creasing in power, selling pardons to the people for sins 
which only God can forgive, and enriching the Church 
with the sale of bishoprics and benefices, which ought to 
be held by the earnest followers of our Lord, and not by 
those who had long purses, and could afford to pay well 
into the coffers of the Church. A priest's life must be a 
good life, or he was not fit to preach and be an example 
to his flock. There were too many instances now, he said, 
of priests who thought only of their words, and not of 
their actions ; and, because they were priests, fancied they 
were not to be judged for sins which the common people 
were forbidden to commit. Wickliff did not fear to tell 
those priests that they were unfit for their office, and 
ought to be deprived of all that they possessed. 

A large body of men particularly called forth his re- 
bukes. This was the company of begging Friars ; monks 
who made themselves and their monasteries rich by the 
gifts of people who were taught to believe that, in sup* 
porting them, they were serving God and the Church. 

"As regards these mendicant friars," cried Wickliff 
one day, as he preached to a host of listeners, " yon are 
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breaking Christ's commands when, instead of giving alms 
to the poor, and blind, and lame, and halt, you give to 
hypocrites who make themselves ont to be holy and needy, 
while they are robust in body and rich in possessions, live 
in large houses, and own splendid raiment." There was 
intense excitement wherever his words were heard, when 
he preached against some of the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which people had been brought up to 
believe, and in which they had trusted all their lives. 

It is a sad thing to destroy the faith of any one, if 
yon give him nothing better to believe in than the hope 
that he has lost. Wickliff did not do this. He was 
reverent to all the truths which Christ had taught, and 
only sought to break down the false doctrines, as they 
seemed to him, which had grown up by degrees, and de- 
stroyed a simple faith. Among these were the beliefs 
that men could obtain pardon for sin by confessing and 
paying money to a priest, and that the relics of martyrs 
were to be worshipped, and prayers offered to any beside 
God alone. The people listened, and treasured up his 
words, and repeated them far and wide : but the priests 
were angry ; and even at the Pope's Court in Rome, the 
name of the English priest was spoken with displeasure. 
Can yon not fancy how great the excitement would be, 
when, one day, to an assembly which could scarcely find 
standing-room, Wickliff cried, u Men think if they pay 
a penny to a pardoner they shall be forgiven the breaking 
of all the commandments of God, and therefore they 
take no heed how they keep them P But I say for certain, 
though thou have priests and friars to sing for thee, and 
though thou each day hear many masses, and found 
chauntries and colleges, and go on pilgrimages all thy life, 
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and give all thy goods to pardoners, all this shall not 
bring thy soul to heaven; while, if the command* of 
God be revered to the end, though neither one penny nor 
one halfpenny be possessed, there shall be everlasting 
pardon and the bliss of heaven." 

This was the news which the students brought with 
them to Prague. Those were fresh thoughts, concerning 
which men could not be undecided. Either they must 
support the Roman "Catholic Church, or they must 
acknowledge the errors which Wickliff pointed out, and 
be anxious, &h ho was, for reform. Two parties were 
formed in the University ; the Bohemian students being 
nearly all of them in favour of reform ; and Huss 
encouraged discussion on the subject, and read WicklifFs 
writingH, and was ready to speak about them to all who 
came to him. But the time had not yet arrived when he 
should feel as strongly as Wickliff did. He had a work 
to do which centred his interest more in the people and 
less in the priests ; but it was by carrying out his work 
that, step by step, he was led by Providence to become 
the great Reformer which Germany required. 

Prague was a city containing many grand churchest 
where large congregations gathered together, awed by the 
splendid services and music; following, as far as they 
could, the prayers which the priests always repeated in 
the Latin language. You may think that there was not 
much here to touch the hearts, or meet the wants, of the 
ignorant people who know only their own Bohemian 
tongue. John Huss remembered the untaught souls 
among whom ho had passed his early days. He knew 
the troubles they had gone through, and the want and 
misery of their homes ; and when he was asked to become 
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the preacher of a large chapel where such people might 
come and pray to God, and hear good words in their own 
language, he felt it was the gladdest work that he could 
have. The church was called "Bethlehem," or the 
•• House of Bread ;" and, on stated days, John Huss 
turned gladly from the learned lectures at the University, 
to meet the crowds who came from the worst places in 
the town, hungry for food which no other church or priest 
could give. He used to tell them of the real Christian 
lives which might be led in their back streets and crowded 
homes ; and how they might serve God better by their 
simple prayers and hard-working days, than by all the 
ceremonies, and fastings, and repetitions of Latin creeds 
in which the loving heart did not enter. So long as he 
confined himself to rebuking the sins of the people, and 
did not meddle with those of the priests, it was all well 
and satisfactory to every one in Prague ; and for a time 
he felt no call to look beyond the many poor listeners 
whose needs, in their homes and in the church, occupied 
bo much of his time. 

One day, however, all the city was in excitement. It 
was rumoured that a wonderful miracle had taken place 
in a ruined church in a neighbouring province, and priests 
were encouraging rich and poor in this belief, promising 
forgiveness of sins to any who would go in pilgrimage 
and pay for admission to see this holy place. John Hus» 
was indignant that people should be led to place belief in 
such a wrong and foolish tale. To him, all places were 
holy, and each act of God a miracle ; and it roused his 
anger against the priests that they should, for their own 
purposes, deceive the ignorant and give them such false 
ideas of religion. He appealed to the Archbishop of 
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Prague, who had great faith in Husb, and had asked him 
to help him in amending any errors in his diocese. The 
result was, the pilgrimages were forbidden; and thus a 
dreadful encouragement to wickedness was ended, for 
thieves and murderers had gained fresh ardour in their 
sinful ways, believing they might safely commit any crime 
if they had but looked upon the place where the miracle 
was said to have occurred. Now Huss saw, as Wickliff 
had seen, how the priests were misusing their power. 
When his attention was thus directed to them, lie found 
that it was also true, as was often said, that they made 
two religions ; one for the priests and the other for the 
people. For the future, when he condemned the sins of 
the poor, he could no longer keep silence as concerned the 
sins of the priests ; and when his people pointed, as they 
sometimes did, to their example, he could only say there 
was one law for all alike, and blame without reserve the 
sins the clergy preached against, but practised in their 
lives. From this time, it was not only in Bethlehem 
Chapel that he declared the need of a reform in the 
Church, but wherever hewenti he spoke boldly against 
the corruption which was spreading downward from the 
Pope's Court through the priests into the whole Christian 
land. 

Wickliff was speaking against oertain doctrines of the 
Church. One of these went by the name of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, a word which means change of 
substance, and related to the bread and wine in the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper which the priests de- 
clared were changed, by their touch and blessing, into 
the real body and blood of Christ. John Huss did not 
enter greatly into such discussions. He held that creeds 
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mattered little compared with, a right life, and while 
the evil example of the clergy was discouraging holiness 
in the people, it seemed to him no time for disputes 
about a matter that did not enter into the daily life. 
Perhaps, in his constant reading of the Bible (generally 
a forbidden book), he found that Jesus Christ and the 
apostles did not lay much stress on creeds, but on the 
need of love to God and man, and of a holy souL 
However this might be, he lost no opportunity of de- 
claring the views he held. He had been chosen confessor 
to the Queen of Bohemia, and this office brought him 
into contact with many great and powerful people at 
court. A Bohemian princess had married our English 
King, Richard II., and through her means, also, the 
influence of the English Reformer was brought to Prague ; 
and King Wenceslaus of Bohemia, and many of the 
nobles, listened to the warnings of John Huss, and read 
the books of Wickliff, and questioned whether the Roman 
Catholic Church were really as infallible as they had 
believed it to be. At the University he had some warm 
friends, who sympathized with him. One who had been 
his teacher when ho came there first as a youth from 
Hussinetz village school, Stanislaus of Znaim; and a 
valued college friend, Stephen Paletz ; and, dearest of all, 
a companion much younger than himself, but one rich 
in experiences of travel and study, and who never forsook 
John Huss when his efforts after reform alienated all 
others from him, and brought upon him the anger of the 
whole Church. This was Jerome of Prague, a knight of 
noble family, bold and impetuous, the opposite of the 
calm and thoughtful Huss; but their very differences 
Beemed to unite them, and the basis of their lasting 
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friendship was the earnest religions feeling which filled 
both their souls. We can fancy the two friends pacing 
up and down the college passages, or sitting together by 
the river which flows in the midst of Prague, talking of 
the subjects which were so near and dear to them. 

Towards the end of the year 1407, the Archbishop 
Sbynek of Prague invited John Huss to preach the 
annual sermon before the assembled clergy of the diocese. 
It must have been a fine sight to see the earnest man 
standing among the ease-loving sensual priests and friars, 
as many of his hearers were, delivering his message to 
those who he knew were giving stones instead of bread 
to the people who composed their flocks. His bold, out- 
spoken words were not without result. The priests, 
displeased to have their lives attacked, complained to 
the archbishop; the contention over Wickliff's views 
increased; and at length the Pope, Innocent VII., 
published a bull, as the Pope's commands were called, 
forbidding any further discussions or lectures on the 
subject in Prague. Still, the archbishop hesitated to 
interfere with Huss. Instead of this, he imprisoned 
and then banished a clergyman of the town, who was 
accused of holding Wickliff's errors. Huss did not stop 
for a moment to consider whether what he was going 
to say would be approved by the archbishop or his 
friends in the town of Prague. He only knew he must 
defend a good man; and he wrote a letter at once to 
the archbishop, reproaching him for this deed. The 
letter said, among other things — "What is this! that 
men stained with innocent blood — men guilty of every 
crime — shall be found walking abroad almost with im- 
punity ; while humble priests who spend all their efforts 
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to destroy sin, who fulfil all their duties under your 
church guidance in a good temper, never follow avarice, 
but give themselves for nothing to God's service and the 
proclamation of His word, are cast into dungeons as 
heretics, and must suffer banishment for preaching the 
Gospel!" 

When the archbishop found that Huss was not afraid 
to set his authority thus at defiance, he was no longer 
anxious to keep on friendly terms with him, and an open 
contest between the two men began. The King of 
Bohemia took the part of Huss and of the Bohemian 
Btudents in the University, who were loud in their de- 
mands for a reform in the Church, and while acknow- 
ledging themselves to be only a third part of the members 
of the University, were on this very account the more in 
earnest. With other motives, it is said, than those of 
religion, King Wence elans endeavoured to increase the 
strength of this smaller party by passing a law permitting 
three votes to each Bohemian, while individuals of other 
nations retained only a single vote. This new rule gave 
great offence, and foreigners left the University in crowds ; 
2,000 Bohemians only remaining, who immediately chose 
Huss as their head, or Bector. All Prague was now in 
a state of intense excitement. The hearers of John 
Huss lost faith in the priests. The sale of indulgences 
diminished in Bohemia, and the welfare of the Church 
was in danger. 

It is painful to read the history of the Church in those 
times ; and to hear of rival Popes who claimed together a 
God-given right to teach and judge the world, and of 
councils called to decide their claims. It would be waste 
of time to tell here of the quick successions of these 
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Popes, and of their wicked lives ; of the bulls and pro- 
clamations they put forth, and how their evil examples 
spread abroad among others who were in power in the 
Church. Truly, it seemed as if the world had forgotten 
its Heavenly Ruler; no wonder that such men as Wickliff 
and Huss longed to lead them back from the ^^rVnefw 
in which they were wandering to the light and truth 
which Christ had given, where each soul might look up 
for itself into the Father's face. After great exertions 
and delays, and appeals to a council held at Pisa in 
1409, the Archbishop of Prague at last gained help in 
his dismay. He received a papal command to collect 
together all the writings of Wickliff, and to forbid all 
preaching of sermons in private churches in Bohemia. 
Both these regulations affected John Hubs. As regards 
the writings, he gave up all he possessed willingly, and 
promised to renounce belief in any passage in them which 
could be proved to be in error. A committee was called 
together to examine into their teachings, and the arch- 
bishop gave his word to the King that no harm should 
happen to the books without the royal knowledge and 
consent. But, sad to tell, regardless of his promise, one 
day, surrounding the palace with a guard, he burnt 200 
volumes, careless to whom they might belong, and of the 
fact that it would be out of his power to make reparation 
to the owners. Whether his cause were good or bad, 
this deceitful act could only injure it. Huss knew this, 
and when he heard of the deed he said, "I call the 
burning of books a poor business. Such burning has 
never removed a single sin from the hearts of men, but 
has only destroyed many truths, many beautiful and fine 
thoughts, and multiplied among the people disturbances 
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and enmities, suspicions and murders." This was quite 
true. A mob of angry people collected in the Btreets 
ridiculing the archbishop, who had, they said, to learn 
his A B having burnt books without knowing 
what was in them. So unmanageable did the crowd 
become, that it is said the King, though no friend to 
the archbishop, was obliged to forbid all such gatherings 
on pain of death. 

The second command was in more serious opposition to 
John Huss's views. His " House of Bread " was a private 
chapel, and a new Pope, John XXIII., being just at that 
time elected, Hubs appealed afresh to him. But he made 
at the same time no scruple of declaring that, whatever 
might be the command of Pope or archbishop, he must 
obey the voice of God within his heart rather than the 
commands or prohibitions of men. " When Christ left 
behind him the seeds of his word as food for the Bonis of 
men, he did not leave it bound, and so," said Hubs, 
" when a man tries to live according to God's word and 
in love to all men, and preaches not lies or fables, but the 
law of Christ, such a man is doubtless sent to preach by 
God." 

It seemed a terrible thing to the archbishop and clergy 
of Prague for a man thus to hold out against the com- 
mands of the Pope. What was to be the end of it P they 
asked. Might not other daring men follow this example, 
and declare they must obey their own conscience rather 
than the Pope P So they trembled for the authority of 
the Church when they heard the following words of 
Hu88 : " In order that I may not make myself guilty, 
then, by my silence, forsaking the truth for a piece of 
bread, or through the fear of man, I avow it to be my 
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purpose to defend the truth which God has enabled me to 
know even unto death; since I know that the truth stands, 
and is for over mighty, and abides eternally, and with her 
there is no respect of persons. And if the fear of death 
should terrify me, still I hope in my God and the help of 
the Holy Spirit, that the Lord HimBelf will give me 
firmness, and if I have found favour in His sight, he 
will crown me with martyrdom." 

Just at the time when the appeal from John Hubs 
arrived at the Papal Court, came freBh accounts from 
Archbishop Sbynek of the increase of heresy in Prague; 
and with these accounts he sent presents and bribes to 
both Pope and cardinals, hoping by this means to gain 
their favour for his cause. The reply to Husa was a 
command that he should present himself before Pope 
John XXIII. at ' Bologna, in the north of Italy, where 
his court was then sitting. To this, King Wenceslaus 
and the Reform party in Prague objected, declaring that 
so long a journey was too great a risk for John Hubs to 
run, now that his earnostness for the Reformation of the 
Church had made him so many enemies throughout Ger- 
many and Italy. In his place were sent three messengers 
in great pomp, carrying a letter from the King to the 
Pope, bogging him to put to silence the enemies of Hubs, 
to end the dispute about the writings of Wickliff, and 
also praying that, " for the good of the people, Master 
Hubs might bo permitted to continue preaching the word 
of God in Bethlehem Chapel in peace." Pope John, who 
cared little for any matter which did not touch his own 
immediate personal interests, placed it in the hands of 
one of the cardinals, who, after months of delay, ended 
in excommunicating John Husb, and placing the city of 
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Prague under an interdict. This sentence of interdict 
expressed the extreme anger of the Pope, and during its 
continuance all religious rites were forbidden to be per- 
formed. If the sentence had been carried out according 
to the intention of the cardinal and the rule of the 
Roman Catholic Church, all places of worship must have 
been closed ; no baptisms or marriages could have taken 
place ; the dead would have been buried hurriedly, with no 
word of prayer beside the grave ; and the people of Prague 
must have been, for the time, like poor heathen people, 
who have no belief in God. But the authority of the 
Church was weakened, as you have heard, by disputes 
among rival Popes. While three Popes were disputing, 
and each claiming to be elected by the will of God as 
successor to our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles, it 
was a difficult matter for an earnest Roman Catholic to 
have faith in any of them. Bang Wenceslaus, far from 
being an earnest Eoman Catholic, had joined himself to 
the Reform party in Prague, and when the archbishop 
found that the King had no fear of the sentence, and was 
firmly supporting Hubs, and even persecuting the clergy 
who observed the cardinal's decree, he began to think it 
would be more to his interest to end the long dispute. 
Accordingly he made proposals for a reconciliation, and 
agreed to draw up a letter to the Pope, begging him to 
revoke the ban laid on John Hubs and the city of Prague, 
and declaring that no heresies were preached in Bohemia. 
So, for a short time, there was peace. In the autumn of 
the year 1411, Sbynek died, and another archbishop was 
elected in his place. It is to be feared that the memory 
of his life in Prague, which he left among his fellow- 
townsmen, was not one which they could recall with 
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reverence. Though a man may be mistaken in M* 
opinion**, we must respect him if he be sincere and truff 
in holding them, and if ho always act according to the , 
light he Iioh ; but that is a poor mean life which, like that 
of the archbishop, has no fixed, abiding principles, and 
the acts of which are ruled according to the convenience 
and ]>olicy of the hour. 

The time came when the steadfastness of John Hum 
to principle was most clearly shown. He was a warm- 
hearted man, strong in his affection, and the support of 
his friends in Prague had been very cheering to him 
during his contests with the corruption in the Ohurch. 
Hitherto his dispute had been chiefly with the cardinal 
and the archbishop and clergy of Prague. Now Pope 
John XXIII. put forth a promise of indulgence or for* 
givenoss of sin to any who would give money to aid, or 
join in a war against a neighbouring king, who was 
supporting one of the rival Popes. John Hnss most 
make a stand against the Pope himself, and here his old 
teacher, Stanislaus, and his friend Stephen Paletz, could 
sympathize with him no more. He had a sad parting 
with Paletz. It may bo they wandered once more by the 
river side, or met, as they had been so long used to do, 
within the college walls. I think Stephen Paletz would 
try hard to shako the determination of his friend ; and 
John Hush, grieving to pain one who was so dear to him, 
would rej>eat his well-known arguments in vain. His 
last words were, " Paletz is my friend, truth is my 
friend ; und both being my friends, it is my sacred duty 
to give the first honour to truth." It so happened that 
he was obliged to write in opposition to Stanislaus. The 
thought of the many hours of study they had spent 
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?r filled his mind, and he wrote gratefully of all he 
o him, while saying, as he had done to his other 
that truth must hold the chief place. Some time 
trds he wrote of these sad partings thus : " The 
indulgences, and the lifting up of the standard of 
88 against Christians, first cut me off from my old 
" Down through the years which have intervened, 

memory of John Huss pass into our easy lives, 
3d from the disputes and dangers which surrounded 
His faithfulness to truth, regardless of the loss of 

and honour — and, in the end, of life itself— will 
ige us to make our smaller sacrifices in doing what 
nee says is right. With such examples as his in 
} will seem an easy thing to us to speak the truth, 
hen it leads us into blame ; and to put down the 
:ing book, or any other tempting pleasure, when 
uty is waiting to be done, 
e was no standing still, or regretful looking back, 
n Huss. He left the past to God, and lived and 

only in the present, as every one who is wise and 

will do, knowing that from the spirit and deeds of 
the future grows. It is well to remember, as he 
ave done, that although a happy faith must always 
he coming days in trust to God's providence, yet 
i another side to our thought of the future. God 
>laces in our own hands, in a measure, the regula- 

what nature it shall be. So now, putting away 
rets for lost support and friendship, he used the 
inities which the present gave, and called together 
ing of the University to consider the subject of 
mces, just at this fitting time, when the Pope's 
ad had awakened new interest in the subject. At 
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this meeting he gave a long address, pointing oat the 
folly of the belief that Pope or priest, for a sum of money, 
could grant forgiveness of sin, and pointing ont the un- 
christian spirit of the bull which required the destruc- 
tion of hundreds of human beings because those in 
authority over them had upheld the claims of a rival 
Pope. The Knight, Jerome of Prague, also addressed the 
assembly, and little was discussed in Prague besides the 
subject of the bull. Still, John Huss continued to preach 
at Bethlehem Chapel, and you may think, with his thoughts 
so constantly turned on the subject of indulgences, how 
earnestly he must have spoken to his people of the 
repentance which God asks from us, and of the forgive- 
ness He alone can grant. What was to be expected when 
his hearers, with the words of his sermon yet ringing in 
their ears, came from the " House of Bread," to find 
priests in the parish churches offering indulgences for 
sale to any who would thus bo freed from the burden of 
their sins? 

It could be no surprise to any who were watching the 
course of events, when one day three young men, in 
working clothes, stepping forward from the crowd that 
listened to one of the indulgence-sellers, cried aloud in 
the bold words the Bohemians were wont to use, " Thou 
liest ! Master Huss has taught us better than that; we 
know it is all false." Followed by an excited mob, they 
were hurried to the council-house, and there, in accord- 
ance with the royal command, which had forbidden street 
riots about religious subjects, condemned to death. John 
Huss feared no persecution which awaited himself; but 
he grieved for the trials of his followers and their friends. 
After much exertion, he obtained a hearing from the 
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Senate, and claimed their fault to be his own, saying 
that they had learned from him the truths for which 
they were to die. Two thousand students accompanied 
him, and a promise was given by the Senate that no 
blood should be shed, if he would tranquillize the mob. 
Trusting to the promise, he left the council-house; but 
three or four hours afterwards, when v the streets were 
quiet, the prisoners were led out by soldiers to the place 
of execution. The news spread quickly, and angry people 
hurried together from all parts of the town. " Let him 
who does the like expect to suffer the same fate," cried 
the headsman, and a storm of voices rose in reply, — " We 
are all ready to do the like and suffer the same." That 
night a solemn procession passed through Prague. The 
streets echoed with the steady march of thousands of 
feet, or with the loud songs and hymns into which the 
multitude kept breaking forth. John Hues and his 
followers were carrying the bodies of the three young 
men to Bethlehem Chapel, and there, where they had 
learned the truth to which they had borne witness, they 
were solemnly buried. 

No matter now how weakened the Church might be by 
dissensions among the Popes, she had strength enough 
to feel intense anger at the behaviour of the Eeformera 
in Prague. Eight learned doctors, with Stephen Paletz 
at their head, passed fresh sentence against the religious 
views of Huss, and again he was excommunicated, and 
the city placed under an interdict. This time the sen- 
tence was observed. The people of Prague were com- 
manded to deliver Huss up to the archbishop, and to 
destroy Bethlehem Chapel to its foundation, that " here- 
tics might no longer nestle there." Two or three times 
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tho attempt was made, bnt the congregation surrounded 
the pulpit, and defended their master against his ene- 
mies, and still the great Reformer was unhurt. King 
Wonceslaus interfered, and begged him, for the peace 
and safety of the town, to go, if only for a time. It 
was a sad day for the poor unlearned people of Prague 
when ho spoke for the lost time in Bethlehem Chapel. 
It was fitly called tho " House of Bread." Where should 
thoy find food now their teacher was leaving them P He 
causod to bo engraved on tho chapel walls a sentence 
which should remind thorn that he had been unjustly 
accused, and that he appealed from the Pope's Court to 
tho Judge who in over all. There were many castles open 
to Hubs, and friends longing to receive him. Probably by 
this time his old village home had been broken up, and his 
parents removed by death, for we hear nothing of visits 
to it now that his home in Prague was gone. He passed 
from place to place, staying a few weeks at a time in 
each, and preaching wherevor ho went to the people, who 
flocked in great numbers to hear him. He used this 
opportunity to write several books, some in Latin and 
some in the language of his own people. The best known 
of thcHO is called " Do Ecclosia," or " Concerning the 
Church," at* we should say in English. In this book he 
speaks of two classes of priests, those who follow Christ 
and his commands, and those who boliove in the laws of 
men, but protend to follow him; and he says that the 
Church of tho faithful is really to bo found wherever good 
and true men aro gathered together. There is a visible 
Church, over which tho Popo may have the rule; but 
thero is also an invisible Church, of which God is the 
hoad— of which all who love Him and obey the voice of 
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conscience are members. To the people of those times 
this was a new thought. They had lost the early idea 
of the word church, namely, " a calling out " of a body 
of people from among the worshippers of idols to know 
and worship God, and thought of it as describing the 
outward government by the Pope and the Roman Catho- 
lic form of faith, with its rites and ceremonies all needful 
to salvation. A hymn which we sometimes sing in our 
Sunday schools somewhat expresses the idea John Huss 
tried to teach in his book on the " Church." 

The faithful men of every land, 

Who Christ's own rule obey, 
The holy dead of every time, 

The Church of Christ are they. 

The saints who die, and leave us now, 

The good of long ago, 
Women and men, and children young, 

Still living here below. 

The Christmas after he left Prague, he wrote a long 
letter to the congregation to whom he had preached so 
many years in Bethlehem Chapel, begging them to 
continue meeting together there for worship. This 
was not the only one they received from him. Sad 
at heart to be separated from them, and from the work 
among them he had loved so much, he yet wrote cheering 
messages to them every now and then, bidding them 
hope for better times, and work for the spread of the 
Reform spirit through the land. Two or three times he 
came back among them secretly, leaving Prague when 
his presence in the city became noised abroad, and a 
commotion would have arisen had he stayed. 

I 
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Meanwhile Sigismund, Emperor of Germany, bad 
interfered in the growing strife within the Church, and 
called together an immense council, to be held at the 
Swiss town of Constance. The object of the council 
wrh threefold, to decide the claims of the three rival 
Popes, to suppress heresy, and to reform the corruptions 
in the Church. If Hubs could gain a hearing, surely 
this was the placo for him; .and when the Emperor 
wrote to King Wonceslaus, of Bohemia, his brother, 
offering to obtain this for the Reformer, and promising 
to send him buck unharmed, whatever might be the 
decision of the council, Hubs seized upon) the chance 
of defending liiniHclf and his faith with joy. Probably 
he would have appeared at the council if no safe- 
conduct had been promised him; but now, in full 
security, ho wrote to the Emperor, thanking him for the 
promiuo ho had made. " I will firmly trust my life on 
it," ho Huid, " and under tho safeguard of your protection, 
shall, with the permission of the Ilighest, appear at the 
next council at Constance. For as I have taught nothing 
in secret, so I wish to bo heard, to be examined, to pr each, 
and, under help of tho Divine Spirit, to answer all who 
aro disponed to ucciiko mo, not in secret, but publicly; and 
I hopo 1 nliall not bo afraid to confess the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and, if it imiHt be, to die for his- law, which it the 
moHt trim." Hut' something remained to be done before 
ho sot off for Constance. Ho must return to Prague, 
and take leave of hit* followers there. Life is always 
uncertain, and a long journey in those days, especially 
such an one as his would be, was full of risk. Moreover, 
ho was going into tho midst of oppononts ; and, no doubt, 
ho would cling with ull tho more tenderness to the tried 
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friends whom he was leaving. Afterwards, in his peril 
at Constance, he thought of the parting words of a poor 
tailor, one of his congregation in the Bethlehem Chapel : 
" God be with thee, for hardly think I thou wilt get hack 
again unharmed, dearest Master John, and most stead- 
fast in the truth. Not the King of Hungary, but the 
King of Heaven, reward thee with all good for the good 
and true instruction I have received from thee." The 
day before he left the city, he wrote a farewell letter 
to the congregation, and towards the end came these 
words : " Perhaps you will never see me again in Prague, 
but if God should, in his mercy, bring me back to you 
again, I will, with a more cheerful courage, go on in the 
law of the Lord; but especially when we shall meet 
together in eternal glory; God is merciful and just, and 
gives peace to his own both here and beyond death." 
He wrote also to a young man named Martin, who had 
been brought up from boyhood under his care. This 
letter was not to be opened until he heard of the death 
of Huss. In it he reminded him of the need for purity 
in his life, and of acting from love to God, and not for 
worldly gain. He warned Martin, too, against little sins, 
and told him, as example of his meaning, of the sorrow 
he himself felt on remembering that in his youth he had 
been led, in his eager love for the game of chess, to be 
angry with those against whom he played. In his 
anxiety for the reformation of great sins, he never 
thought lightly of little ones. They were equally im- 
portant in his eyes. It was by wrestling with the lion 
and the bear that David became strong enough to fight 
against the giant Goliath of Gath ; and if John Huss 
had not listened to his conscience when it warned him 

i 2 
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against small faults, he could never have helped to 
reform the widespread wickedness in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

On the 14th of October, 1414, he set out for Constance 
with four companions, two of whom were the knights 
Menzel, of Dnba, and John, of Chlum, who were 
charged to protect him from injury. Their journey 
led them through a great part of Germany. Whenever 
ho entered a town, Hubs caused notices in the Latin, Bo- 
hemian, and German languages to be posted up, offering 
to give an account of his religious opinions to any who 
wished to hear it. Hosts of citizens oame to him for thk 
purpose, for although the learned men of Germany might 
uphold the cause of the Tope, there was a widespread 
wish for reform among the poorer people of the land. 
On departing from a town, he left behind him a copy of 
the ten commandments, knowing how great was the 
general ignorance in religious matters. 

Now we must leave John Hubs for a time travelling 
from one German town to another, until we meet him 
again at Constance, where the great council was to be 
held. Picture to yourselves a quiet old town with narrow 
streets, and quaint-looking houses, part of it on the 
shore washed by the rippling waters of the broad blue 
lake. It is " girt round by rugged mountains," but the 
banks of the lake are green and beautiful, and chestnut 
trees, red and golden with autumn colouring, cover the 
nearer hills. Over the mountains and across the lake, 
and sailing down the river Rhine, gather princes and 
cardinals, and bishops and priests, and the town becomes 
gay with banners and bright dresses, and echoes with 
the sound of trumpets and the cries of heralds, Wei- 
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^Uaed with no trumpet sound, a grave, reverend-looking 
^n comes in among this splendour. Four friends are 
^ith him, and a crowd of humble followers : but when 
the city learns that the famous heretic, John Hubs, has 
arrived, princes and nobles are forgotten, and the people 
press to look at him. 

For a month he waited in vain for the promised 
audience. He spent his days in writing addresses which 
he intended to deliver when the summons to the council 
came, and in explaining his views to those who visited 
him. On the 28th of November, 1414, four messengers 
came from the Pope, John XXIII., inviting Hubs to the 
palace, where a hearing would be given to him by the 
Pope and cardinals. The knight, John of Chlum, was 
with him, and besought him to give no heed to the pro- 
posal. He was indignant at the postponement of the 
Emperor's promise that Huss should be heard by the 
whole council. He was bound to watch over the safety 
of the Reformer, and this summons to the papal palace 
seemed to him somewhat of the nature of a trap. The 
ambassadors were earnest in their assertion, that the 
only wish of the Pope and cardinals was for peace. They 
had no evil intentions, but desired to avoid a tumult, it 
was said. Huss overruled the fears of his friend. It 
was true he had come to Constance for the purpose of 
appearing before the whole assembled council, but he 
was also ready to do so before the Pope and cardinals. 
He was eager for any chance which opened to him to 
expound his views, and he went down with the messengers 
to the court-yard, followed by the faithful knight. 
Before they mounted the horses which awaited them at 
the gate, Hubs turned to give his blessing to the woman 
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of tho house. She, poor woman, was crying bitterly, at 
if she, too, like tho knight, feared some ill result: and 
she watched thorn from the ooort-yard and along the 
streets with a heavy heart. 

In the palace, they found. Tope and cardinals oolleoted 
with an assembly of supporters and opponents of Huss. 
Among the latter Hat Stephen Paletz, the old friend from 
whom there had been so sad a parting not very long 
boforo. It was a new grief to hear words that had been 
Hpoken during thoir friendly intercourse, quoted at this 
public trial in proof of heresy. It soon became evident 
that the opponents of Hubs formed a stronger party than 
did his friends ; and towards evening John of Ohlum was 
commanded to depart, and threatening words to Hum 
showed tho feeling of tho larger portion of the assembly. 
" Now wo have you, nor shall you escape till you have 
paid tho uttermost farthing." Thus the misgivings of 
the Knight of Chlum were proved to have had tome 
foundation. John Hubs was confined in a room in the 
palace, and, in another woek, in a small noisome dungeon; 
and meanwhile the knight appealed without rest from 
Pope to cardinals, and cardinals to Emperor, calling on 
tho hitter to make good his promise of a safe-conduct, 
and to keep his faith with Hubs. At first, the Emperor 
threatened to break down the prison doors to obtain the 
release of the ltcforiner. But when a deputation from the 
council came to him with tho warning, that no individual 
must interfere in matters of religion with the decrees of 
tho Church, and that tho council must be left to deal 
with tho heretic, he gave way, excusing himself for bis 
breach of faith by saying, that otherwise the council 
would have been broken up. This was no excuse for the 
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breaking of His word; and, at heart, Sigismund mast 
have acknowledged it. 

Sick, and in fetters, John Huss lay in his miserable 
dungeon. In vain he remonstrated about the breaking of 
the safe-conduct. " I am surprised," he wrote, " that the 
Emperor has forgotten me, and that he does not speak a 
word for me ; and perhaps I shall be condemned before I 
can have a word with him. Let him look to it himself 

whether this is to his honour I still beg, for God's 

sake, that all the nobles would unite in petitioning the 
Emperor to allow me & final hearing. It must redound 
greatly to the Emperor's dishonour if those words shall 
not be fulfilled. Bat I think his words are about as much 
to be relied on as his safe-conduct." In the dungeon, 
Stephen Paletz visited him, and was always harsh in words 
and manner. Paletz used every endeavour to obtain a sum- 
mons of all the followers and friends of Huss before the 
council, that they might be judged for their support of 
heresy. Huss knew this, and the knowledge was harder 
to bear than any ill-treatment of himself. " God has 
appointed those for my inflexible enemies," he said, " to 
whom I have shown much kindness, and whom I love 
from my very heart." Sometimes he appealed to Paletz 
in words that one would have thought must have moved 
him to a better feeling, as, for instance, one day when he 
said, " Sad greeting do you give me, and sadly do you 
sin against your own soul. Probably I am to die, or, 
should I recover my health, to be burned. What return 
will you get for all this in Bohemia P " 

Huss was not forgotten by his friends. None of them 
might visit him in prison, but the Knight of Chlum con- 
tinued his unwearied efforts, and letters and embassies 
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from Bohemia, in the behalf of Hubs, were frequently 
presented to the council. Jerome of Prague had been 
travelling from city to city, lecturing as he went. On 
his return to Prague, he heard of the imprisonment of 
Hubs, at Constance, and could not rest till he was near 
his friend. He travelled unannounced to Constance. 
Hearing that he could obtain no audience from the 
council, he retreated to a short distance from the town, 
and demanded a safe-conduct and an opportunity to 
speak. At a small town in Swabia he was seized, and 
amid loud cries of " Let Jerome be burnt," was led before 
the council. Sentence of imprisonment was passed upon 
him, and for months he lay confined in a tower, bound 
neck, hands, and feet, to a stake. By some means, Hubs 
contrived to send a message to hira, exhorting him to 
stand firm, and even to die for the faith for which he had 
spoken such brave words. 

One night, in his lonely dungeon, Hubs had a dream 
which gave him great comfort, and of which he sent an 
account to his friend the Knight of Chlum. He fancied 
himself back in his dear Bethlehem Chapel, watching some 
people destroying all the pictures of Christ upon its walla. 
But the next day, on rising, behold, many painters had 
replaced them by others far more beautiful. "Ah!" 
replied the Knight of Chlum, " busy yourself with your 
defence rather than your dreams." But Huss answered, 
looking on the vision as a prophecy of good, " I am no 
dreamer, but I maintain for certain that the image 
of Christ will never be effaced. Men have longed to 
destroy it, but it shall be painted afresh in all hearts by 
better preachers than myself. Nations that love Christ 
will rejoice in this, and I, awaking from among the dead, 
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and rising, so to speak, from my grave, shall leap with 
great joy." 

While Hues was thus lying sick and helpless in impri- 
sonment, the members of the council were considering 
the claims of the three Popes. John XXIII., judging 
that his case was beginning to bear an unfavourable 
aspect, fled from Constance. In consequence, Hubs wafr 
forsaken by his keepers, and was in fear that he 
might be removed to the place of refuge chosen by the 
Pope, at some distance from Constance. On the evening 
of Palm Sunday, March 24th, he managed to tell the 
knight of his fears, and a fresh appeal to the Emperor 
ended in a change of prison only. Huss was removed at 
four o'clock next morning to the Castle of Gottleben, two 
miles away from Constance. Here he lay in a more 
wretched prison than the last had been, for between two 
and three months. On the 7th of June he was brought 
in chains for the first time befo/e the council. No hear- 
ing could be gained on account of the constant tnmult and 
outcry. Twice more he was brought before the assembly. 
Each time the Knight of Chlum spoke bravely in his 
defence. He reminded the council of the many strong 
friends the Eeformer possessed in Bohemia. " I am one 
of the least of the nobles of Bohemia," he said : " in my 
castle I would have defended him for a year against all the 
forces of emperor or king. How much more, then, lords 
far mightier than I, with castles far more impregnable ! " 
At the third trial, proofs of his heresy were drawn chiefly 
from his book " De Ecclesia." Stephen Paletz was the 
most determined of his opponents. Many charges were 
brought against the Eeformer. He could recant no words 
that he had uttered or written, believing them to be truths 
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given him by God. He was led back to prison, worn out 
and exhausted. The knight hastened after him, and fall- 
ing upon his neck, tried to comfort him in his dejection. 
It seemed to Hubs, as he had been led from the council 
hall, that all men were against him, and the sympathy of 
his friend when he regained the dungeon was very wel- 
come. " Oh ! what joy did I feel," he wrote afterwards, 
" from the pressure of my Lord John's hand, which he 
was not ashamed to give the wretched outcast heretic 
in his chain b." 

Now the end had come. The decision of the council 
was passed. If Huss would recant, and confess the error 
of his views, he must never again preach or return to 

Bohemia ; but if he would not recant, he must be burnt 

■ 

at the stake. John Huss was no longer alone in prison. 
He was visited daily by members of the council, by 
strangers, and by friends, who sought to persuade him 
to renounce his faith, and submit to the decrees of the 
council. Stephen Faletz, perhaps reproached by con- 
science for his treatment of his friend, came to him, and, 
weeping, prayed him to recant. On his last visit Huss 
asked his forgiveness for any scornful or unkind language 
he might have used against him either in his words or 
his writings, and the hardened man was again moved to 
tears. The Emperor Sigismund besought him. "Why 
can't you renounce P " he asked. " I am ready myself to 
abjure all sorts of errors." It was impossible for such a 
man to understand the sincerity and nobility of Huss. 
The time seemed too short now to write all the farewell 
messages he had to send. Grieving that he had not 
succeeded in uniting his dear native land in a common 
religious unity, he wrote to the masters and students of 
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the University of Prague : " Mutually love one another, 
lay aside divisions, and seek before all things the glory 
of God." He also wrote a letter to Bohemia, addressed 
to persons of all sexes and ages, young and old, rich and 
poor. It seemed almost as if they heard the voice of 
their beloved Master Hubs among them again when his 
letter was read aloud. For each there was some word of 
admonition and comfort. In the end he recommended to 
their protection the two knights who had been so faithful 
to him in his peril, and especially begged them to defend 
the Knight of Chlum from any danger arising because of 
his brave defence of himself. " I entreat you," the letter 
ended, " that you will live by the word of God, that you 
will obey Him and His commandments, as I have taught 
you. Express to the King my thanks for all the kind- 
nesses he has shown me. Greet in my name your families 
and friends, each and all, whom I cannot enumerate. I 
pray to God for you. Do you pray for me ? To Him we 
shall all come, since He gives us help." Remaining firm 
to what he knew was right and true, Hubs sent word to 
the council that he would recant nothing of the belief he 
had set forth. When the messengers from the council 
arrived to receive his reply, the knight, John of Chlum, 
standing by, said to him, " I am an unlettered man, and 
know not how to advise you, who are a learned man; but 
I would advise you to suffer any punishment and sorrow 
rather than deny the truth of which you are well assured." 
He was a true friend to the last, and Huss felt this, but, 
worn out and ill, could only answer with his tears. 

The next day the council gathered together in the 
cathedral. The Emperor Sigismund, the princes, car- 
dinals, bishops, and the whole of the splendid assembly 
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met there, for a religious service and mass was celebrated. 
Hues, looked upon by all as a heretic, might approach no 
nearer than the porch. Probably the place was of little 
importance to him. He was kneeling there in earnest 
prayer, and the honour or contempt of the world were of 
less consequence to him than ever, for the angels and 
hopes of better things seemed drawing very nigh. The 
service ended, thirty statements were read of the errors 
of which Huss was accused. Some of these were false; 
but so often as he attempted to speak, he was put to 
silence. Then sentence was given, condemning him and 
his writings to the flames. It is said that Sigismund 
blushed deeply when, the council meeting being over, 
Huss turned, and, looking steadily at him, exclaimed* 
"Freely I came hither under the safe-conduct of the 
Emperor." After much scornful treatment, he was led 
away, praying for the forgiveness of his enemies. Eight 
hundred horsemen followed Huss, and the four servants 
of the executioner walked before and after him. On 
through the city passed the procession, mid crowds of 
waiting people : one by one over a little bridge, which 
trembled beneath the weight; then halted before the 
bishop's palace, that Huss might see the flames arising 
from his books. Then slowly on again to a meadow 
outside the city walls. Here the journey ended; and, 
kneeling down, he repeated many psalms, and prayed for 
strength and help while preparations for his death were 
being made. The people standing round, as they listened, 
said to one another, " We know not what this man may 
have done; we only know his prayers to God are ex- 
cellent." He spoke some last kind words to his guards, 
refused one more chance to save his life by recanting his 
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opinions, and, as the flames leapt up, his voice was still 
heard in hymns and prayers to God. 

Doubtless many of his judges, when they met in the 
council next day, felt they had served God in ridding the 
world of such a heretic. Let us not judge them harshly, 
if they acted for the best. They knew no better, and 
would one day follow Huss into the light. But for the 
breaking of the safe-conduct, and the treacherous use of 
words spoken in confidence to a friend, as in the cases of 
Stanislaus and Paletz, there are no excuses to be made. 
Jerome heard in his dungeon of the martyrdom of his 
friend. His own turn came, and in the end, though he 
wavered in his trial, he was as brave and true as Huss. 
When the news reached Bohemia, the people burned with 
grief and indignation, and the whole country rose in arms 
against the Emperor. The war lasted many years. It was 
true the Council of Constance had burnt the heretics, and 
had ended the dispute among the rival Popes by electing 
Martin V. as a new head to the Church; but "John 
Huss had lighted a fire which no Pope nor council could 
quench." The Beform spirit spread till God sent a new 
leader to the world in Martin Luther, and the Reforma- 
tion was complete. 

You will, perhaps, like to hear news that cheered John 
Huss during his last sad days in prison. The two faith- 
ful knights, Wenzel and John, in answer to his inquiries 
as to their future plans, told him of their hopes for form- 
ing happy homes ; and Huss was glad to hear of the 
loving women who had learned to know their worth, and 
to think of the peaceful days which awaited them when 
the present weary time was past. History tells nothing 
of them when their guardianship of Huss was done. Let 
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us fancy them in after years, w . li • hildren gat] 
round, telling the story of one who never feared to ad 
apeak the truth, even when to do so caused his d 
Hundreds of Bohemian boys and girls heard this i 
and his example acted on their lives ; and so to i 
and to us who read of him in these later days, like * 
other true servant of God, " he, being dead, yet speak 
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About forty years ago, on a cold February day, a strange 
procession passed through the narrow streets of an 
old German town. Hosts of children, for the most part, 
composed it, and had they been English children in 
an English town, we should have said the sight must 
betoken some school treat or festival day. But this 
occasion was no joyous one for the German children. 
Tears were falling, and the hymns which some of them 
sang sounded very mournfully, and changed to sobs 
sometimes as their voices broke upon the notes. Slowly 
the procession wound through the town and up a neigh- 
bouring hill- side, till it halted among the tombs in a 
churchyard. It was a funeral procession; and as the 
ranks of the children broke and formed again around an 
open grave, it could be seen that boys' hands bore the 
bier. Some of them were wild, rough-looking children; 
but over all there was a hushed reverence, with signs of 
deep-felt grief. Would you like to know who it was that 
the children loved so well, and whom they grieved so 
much to lose ? The following story of John Falk, the 
German poet and philanthropist, will give you the reply. 
Far away from England, on the shore of the Baltic 
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Sea, lies the town of Dantzic. To visit it after being 
accustomed to one of our English towns, is like going 
into a new world. Rivers wind through the city, and 
opposite the old-fashioned dwellings ships seek shelter 
after their voyages, and unlade their merchandise in the 
streets. A forest of masts rises up among the gabled 
houses, and sailors, bringing news from foreign lands, 
mingle with the inhabitants in the narrow streets. 

A hundred years ago, somewhere about the year 1777, 
the town was governed by burgomasters, and on stated 
days these grave-looking old men would meet in the 
town-hall, in their stately robes of office and reverend- 
looking wigs, to transact the business of the city. At 
that time, near the Fish- gate, might be seen a little house, 
quaint and old-fashioned in aspect, as most of the houses 
were, looking on to the narrow street through which the 
river flowed like a canal, bearing ships to and from the 
sea. 

A quiet, staid family lived here of the name of Falk. 
The father, a grave, diligent man, was employed all day 
in making the wigs which were so commonly worn in 
Dantzic at that time ; and the mother, quiet and thought- 
ful, managed her household carefully, and the life in the ' 
little home was regular and orderly. The boy John, 
whose history we are going to read, was unlike the other 
children. It is said that, even when quite little, he used 
to wander out of the house by himself, and loved to lie 
in the sunshine and feel the breeze blowing in upon him 
from the Baltic Sea. He had many strange fancies, and 
as he grew older, he often found his way to the sea-shore, 
and watched the waves beating on the beach, and the sun 
setting in the red sky in the west. 
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At ten years of age, John Falk was taken from school, 
and from the lessons to which he gave his whole heart 
and soul, and was placed in his father's workshop to learn 
the art of wig-making, which from that early age it was 
intended should be his only interest and occupation. 
Life was meant for work, it was thought, and what were 
books to any one who knew how to make wigs P This 
business had been the end and aim of his father's life, 
and must be the end and aim of his. The Bible, of course, 
they said, it was the duty of every one to read ; but 
scarcely any other book was to be found in the house ; and 
if he were observed reading one, he was warned that 
Satan had got hold of him, and he was wasting precious 
time. 

Now these were good people. They tried to do the duty 
of each day, and in putting all their energies into the 
work of their hands, they hoped to serve God faithfully. 
But they did not remember there are many sides to the 
nature He has given us, and that they who would aim at 
perfection and serve God best must give this whole nature 
a chance of growth. If a student spends his days and 
nights in study, and neglects his bodily health; or a 
wrestler, proud of his strength of limb, lives only to 
increase his might and neglects the greater riches of his 
mind, both these men become dwarfed and imperfect 
beings. The happiest and best life is that which develops 
all our powers, and the forgetfulness of this fact was the 
great mistake in John Folk's home. He had an irre- 
pressible longing for other employment than that found 
for his hands — a perpetual thirst for books and for 
time to read them. Sometimes his father's customers 
gave him odd pence for the errands he went for them, 
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and the wigs lie carried home ; and this money he saved 
until he had enough to buy the books he had gazed at 
with longing eyes, as he passed the second-hand book- 
stalls in the town. Then, at odd times, he would carry 
thorn beneath a lamp-post's light, or to the shelter of 
Rome wall when the snow was on the ground, and read 
till tho book fell from his benumbed hands. One of these 
books told the story of a famous man, onoe as poor as 
himself, who worked at a trade, and yet became learned 
in the end ; but oven with this encouraging thought, on 
which ho lovod to dwell, he was sad at heart because of 
his ignorance, and one day wrote to a cousin, thus : — 

" Next year I shall be thirteen, and every year I am a head 
bigger, and every one who flees me says, 'How tall you grow!* 
lint if I said I was glad to hoar it, it would not be true ; for I 
think there is many a tall follow who is an ass, and what is the 
use of my being tall if I can't study ? " 

80 the days passed on. In the evening, the girls and 
their mother spun, and Bible stories were read ; or men 
dropped in, who told tales of foreign lands and strange 
adventures, till John longed himself for some of their 
oxporienccH, and for tho chances of gaining the wisdom 
that travel in foreign lands might give him, and which 
hiH lifo in tho Fish-gate house could not afford. After 
these talon ho uHod to go down upon the shore, and while 
watching tho sea-birds flying out to distant lands, he 
would compose poems describing these longings, which 
there then soomod to bo no chance he would ever 
realize. 

In reading tho lives of tho great and good men who 
have passed away from oarth, wo must not expect to find 
perfection all at once. They met with temptations just 
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as we do, and it is not from their sinlessness that lessons 
come to us. What we do learn from them is, that they 
were never content to remain in sin, nor to continue to 
yield to temptation. They fonght their way up to God 
and holiness, leaving their errors behind them like the 
steps on which they had risen, and it is in their upward 
struggle that their examples teach us to follow them. I 
am afraid, at first, John Falk was not always so patient 
and hard-working in his trade as he ought to have been. 
Now and then his thoughts wandered to his books, or he 
lingered when sent on a message, to gain a little time to 
read. Of course this was very wrong : but we shall see 
that he learned better, and then he permitted himself to 
do so no more. 

But you must not think that his life was quite without 
pleasures. He had a great love of music, and learned 
from an old man, who lived near at hand, to play the 
violin. This love of music was a good influence to him, 
and two or three times saved him from falling into 
temptation. 

One day, an apprentice of his father's asked leave to 
take the boy with him to a neighbouring fair. Permission 
was granted, but, not satisfied with the amusements to be 
found there, sad to tell, he took him into bad company when 
the fair was over. Like a warning voice in the middle of 
temptation, there fell upon John's ear the sound of music 
from a neighbouring church. It brought good thoughts 
with it, the remembrance of his parents, and words he 
had heard his mother read from the Bible. " My son, if 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not." Following the 
sound of the music, he made his way into the church, 
and it seemed to the boy as if good angels filled the place. 

K 2 
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It was only the vivid imagination of a poetic child, and 
yet there was some truth in the idea. The world is fall 
of good warnings and other influences from God. We 
only need to listen to them to know that heaven is every- 
where about us. A hymn sung in a church, a good 
example, or the brave, honest words of a friend, are all 
angels, or messages sent to us by God. So the boy's 
thought was in a measure a true one after all. 

One day, as he was carrying some wigs home to his 
father's customers, lie fell down in a narrow street, and 
a passing waggon went over his leg. To most of us it 
would seem a great misfortune to be obliged to stay in 
bed for weeks, but we can guess how eager he was for 
every chance of self-improvement when we hear that he 
rejoiced at the accident, because it gave him time for 
reading. Nothing else could be done ; wig-making and 
errand-going must be postponed for a time. When he 
was well, the former life began again. The sea-tales he 
heard, and the longing for a wider future, so acted on him, 
that one day he was about to obey the tempting of a sailor 
to embark in one of the many ships that anchored in the 
river near his home, when, once more, like another mes- 
sage to remind him of the right, he heard the sound of 
organ music from a church door opening on the street. 
Again the music he loved so much brought with it better 
thoughts. He remembered the obedience due to his father 
and mother, and prayers and good resolutions came to 
him, and drove away the wrong and tempting desires. 

From that time he struggled within himself to bear 
patiently the disappointments of his lot, and prayed 
earnestly for help to do his daily work, and wait for the 
happier life which God might in time see fit to send. 
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There seemed no chance that he should ever be any- 
thing but a maker of wigs ; but still he read in his un- 
employed moments all the books he could gain, when he 
could do so without neglecting his trade, and vowed within 
himself that, as far as his own efforts could assist, he 
would be a poet. 

The hopes and aspirations which visit us when we are 
young, are often high and good ; the pity is we let them 
die away so soon, and become content with less noble aims 
and deeds. There was no harm in them when they visited 
John Falk. They were promises that at some future time, 
if he treasured them, and waited patiently, the way would 
open for him to a wider and a higher life. The harm was 
in neglecting, because of them, the work of his father's 
shop. The duty of each day lay before him, and it was 
for him to trust that a way would open to him in the 
futfre, for the fulfilment of his longings. 

So John Falk, in this kind of life which was so unsuited 
to him, struggled with his longings and prayed for patience, 
and did his work, and found pleasure in his music, and the 
poems that he wrote, and the stray books he could buy, 
and read when opportunity offered. Though he was so 
different from the rest, he and his family loved each 
other dearly. There is a story that one day he was 
skating with a younger brother, when the ice broke under 
him,. and he fell in. Thoughts of his father and mother, 
and anxiety for his brother's safety, crowded upon him, 
and then he gave himself up to die with a prayer that God 
would take him into His keeping through all eternity. 
There might not be much poetry in the wig-making life, 
bat it never prevented the growth of courage and the 
promptings of a loving heart. The little fellow who was 
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with him, regardless of the warning of the bystanders of 
the danger and nselessness of the act, made his way to 
the hole where John had fallen in, and, seizing his hands, 
clnng to him, while the ice broke round him, cutting his 
face and arms. Calling for help and praying loudly, with 
no thought of his own danger, but only full of anxiety to 
save his brother's life, the child struggled in the midst of 
the breaking ice, till some fishermen rescued both the boys 
with poles and hooks. When John came to his senses, 
the little one made light of the gashes he had received, and 
danced round him, and hugged him in the fulness of his 
joy. Again and again, in the night, he left his bed to 
listen to his brother's breathing and make sure he was 
alive. 

We hear no more of this boy, but there is little doubt 
that he grew up a good man. If he did nothing but 
make wigs all his life, I think he made them well. H we 
are brave, and true and loving, we may serve God equally 
in the humblest and highest spheres of duty. 

" John," said the aunt, who lived with them, the next 
morning, " God has been with you again. He will not 
leave you nor forsake you if you do not forsake Him ; for 
I feel quite persuaded that He has chosen you for His 
service." The aunt was a good, earnest woman, but she 
held the mistaken notion that God's care for us is shown 
more in special acts of Providence, such as rescue from 
danger, than in the events that every day brings to us in 
the new life He gives with each breath we draw, and the 
daily waking to life and health after every night of sleep. 
Whatever might be the meaning of her words, however, 
it was true that God had chosen John Falk for His ser- 
vice, just as He chooses every one who will obey the call : 
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and now his story will show us the truth of the proverb, 
" God helps those who help themselves." 

It so happened that an Englishman named Drommert, 
living with his mother in Dantzic, had watched the hoy 
as he stood reading at stray moments when his work 
allowed him to do so, and he begged the barber in the 
Fish-gate to allow him to teach John twice a week. This 
was permitted, on condition that his trade was not neg- 
lected at other times. John had no money to bay books, 
and the boys of Dantzic, who thought themselves better 
than the poor barber's son, refused to lend him theirs. It 
was no easy road to learning for John Falk; but he bor- 
rowed books from his master, and, by dint of hard work, 
he was soon far beyond all his schoolfellows. The news of 
his success spread through the little town, and his father 
began to see the truth which one neighbour after another 
pointed out, that John was more fit for a student than 
to follow the wig-making trade. He was allowed to 
enter the High School ; and there his perseverance soon 
gained him the first place. So eager was he to study, 
that he used to sit with his feet in cold water, that he 
might keep himself awake at night and gain more time 
for work. 

Of course this was a foolish thing to do, and, had he 
not done it in ignorance, would have been wicked, because 
it risked his health and strength ; but, young and strong, 
he gave the matter no thought, and his spirit of earnest- 
ness and determination is shown in the act. When he 
had learned all they could teach him at the High School, 
the way was opened out to him again. To his astonish- 
ment, he received a summons to attend a meeting in the 
town-hall of the wise burgomaster and councillors of 
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Dantzic. Perceiving a great career before the barber's 
son, they desired to send him to the famous University of 
Halle. They did not need the thanks he could not speak; 
the only demand they made was this, — that when, in 
after years, he had become great and learned, he should 
not refuse to any who were poor and needy the aid which 
he had received in his necessity. " John, you are going 
hence," they said ; " God be with you, wherever He may 
lead you; and whatever your future destiny may be, 
never forget that you were once a poor boy. And i£ 
some day, a poor child should ever knock at your door, 
think it is we, the old grey-haired burgomaster and coun- 
cillors of Dantzic, and don't turn us away." 

For fourteen years he lived at Halle, spending his days, 
and a great part of his nights, in study. His dwelling- 
place was a tiny room, containing a bed, two chairs, and 
a table, but he cared nothing for the poverty of his sur- 
roundings while he was increasing the riches of his mind, 
and while each day he was drawing nearer to his great 
desire, a poet's life and fame. Part of the time he taught 
pupils, and also gained money by the poems which he wrote 
and published, so that it was only at first that he was 
dependent upon the burgomaster's and councillors' help. 
No after fortune, however, banished the remembrance oi 
their kindness, nor their parting words from his memory. 

A German student's life in those days was not always 
one of the noblest sort. It was full of wild speculations, 
which, instead of leading up to God, as intellectual work 
of the right kind should have done, led the student tc 
forgetfulness of Him, and contempt of the world, and 
of his fellow-beings in it. John Falk suffered in some 
degree for a time from the influence of this spirit, and 
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his poems consisted of satires and scornful pictures of 
the fallen state of the nation. All Germany seemed to 
have sunk into a sad condition. There was no national 
life among the people, and the intellect and mental 
culture of the great men of the land had no power to 
inspire the country with a fresh and better spirit. In 
1801, John Falk entered into the career he had coveted 
so long. 

North of Bavaria, and west of Saxony, there is an 
ancient city on the river Hm. At the beginning of this 
century, just at the time of which we are reading, it 
was a quaint town, with many coloured old houses and 
slanting roofs, surrounded with high walls and gates, 
which were guarded by sentinels night and day. Close 
to the city lay a park and a thick wood, where the 
inhabitants of Weimar, as the city is named, loved to 
wander on long summer evenings, and to rest among 
the trees, when the heat of the day was greatest. Here 
the Duke of Saxe-Weimar held his court, and round 
him gathered poets and musicians the greatest in the 
land. You may know the names of some of these 
poets — Wieland, and Herder, and Schiller, and, greatest 
of all, Goethe, who was to the German people what our 
Shakspeare is to us. To this city John Falk came and 
formed a happy home, with wife and children whom he 
dearly loved. He was welcomed at court, and the poets 
received him as one of themselves — even Goethe often 
spending hours in conversation with him. His fame 
increased, and men began to prophesy great things for 
the future of the young poet, John Falk. This was the 
life he had longed for ; but what could the burgomaster's 
words have to do with himP What child would ever 
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come to hie door, who was the companion of princes 
and great menP 

It is a grand thing to be able, in any way, to make 
the world the richer for onr lives. A wise man does this, 
when he leaves behind him in his writings noble thoughts 
and sayings that shall never die. We, in this day, are 
feeling the influence of that little society which gathered 
round the Duke in Weimar ; and those poets, in choosing 
that life, and finding their enjoyment in culture and 
literary intercourse, made a choice which, as regards 
the kind of life they selected, was great and admirable. 
But no life, however grand may be its aim, is altogether 
noble for any of us, if, while we are enjoying it, we close 
our eyes to the present needs of our fellow-men, and the 
help we might afford them. Future influence is grand, 
and fame is tempting ; but we are living now and here, 
and must work for the present, just where our daily lot 
is cast, if a summons comes to do so. It was true John 
Falk had entered on the career he had longed for all his 
life. The future was opening brightly to him; but it 
was not the service God required from him, and a change 
was, therefore, sure to come. 

Into this quiet society at Weimar, startling news 
arrived from the outside world. History tells us now 
the whole tale, which only came to them by degrees; 
each day bringing some fresh intelligence, and adding 
Home new horror to the list. Within a short space of 
time, a great revolution had shaken France; her king 
was killed, and after some years of confusion, Napoleon 
had proclaimed himself emperor, and, with his love of 
power still unsatisfied, was carrying war into neighbour- 
ing lands. Each day brought news of the advance ot 
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bis troops, until, within twelve miles of Weimar, the 
French and Prussian armies met, and the battle of Jena 
was fought. In the neighbourhood of Weimar the roar 
of the cannon could be heard, and hurrying messengers 
brought news into the city from the battle-field. Before 
evening the result of the contest was known. The 
French had won, and were carrying fire and sword over 
the land. 

It is not easy for us, who have had no experience of 
an invasion, to imagine the horrors that follow in the 
path of war. The bloodshed of a battle-field is the 
least part; when that is over there remain the burning 
homes, the starving outcast widows and orphans, and 
the cruelties too often committed by the soldiers quar- 
tered in the conquered villages. 

There was no longer any thought of fame or happy 
poet's life in John Falk's loving heart. All such thoughts 
were thrown aside, and his time was spent in journey- 
ing from place to place, collecting the valuables of the 
peasants, and repressing the violence of the soldiers, by 
the help of a body of men granted to him by the French 
general for this purpose. His pockets used to be filled 
with the treasures the poor people confided to him, and 
he would bravely snatch the stolen booty from the 
French soldier's grasp, and guard it till it could be 
safely restored to the owner. The Duke made him a 
councillor, and all through the Duchy of Weimar he 
was known as one from whom help and sympathy could 
be obtained. For this reason, it was not strange that 
little children, orphaned by the war and the plague 
which followed it, should come weeping to his door, 
who seemed the only friend the poor possessed in 
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Weimar. It is said that in one village alone sixty 
orphans were to be found, and the pestilence which had 
broken up so many homes, visited that of John Falk 
also, and removed from him four of his six children. 
Into the darkened room where he and his wife sat, borne 
down by grief, came the prayers of the little ones. That 
was indeed true which had been said of him years ago, 
" The Lord hath chosen you for His service ;" but sorrow, 
not prosperity, as he once expected, had opened the way, 
and, remembering the burgomaster's words, he said to 
the children, " Come in ! God has taken my four angels, 
and spared me that I might be your father." 

We often speak of the chances and fate of human 
lives. When they are ended, and we look back along 
their courses, we see that the events and changes in 
them which we thus describe, have been all gateways 
in the road wherein God is leading each of us. Such a 
history as this of John Falk tells us plainly of the Pro- 
vidence which guides us, though it be often whither we 
do not know. Doubtless, it seemed sometimes mysterious 
to him, that his prospects of success and fame should be 
destroyed, just when the aim of his life was reached, and 
that his happy home should be broken up when the love 
was so pure and the happiness so complete. Friends 
and admirers forsook him when his work and interests 
changed, and those who had once courted and praised 
him as a great poet, thought him a tiresome visionary 
when he asked their help in his benevolent schemes. 
A fresh grief came to him when his fifth child died; 
but, as if bidding him to see in his sorrow a fresh call 
to work for the good of others, just as in his previous 
trouble, an orphan boy came praying for his help. " You 
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have taken pity on so many poor children from our 
neighbourhood," he sobbed, " do take pity on me ! I have 
had neither father nor mother since I was seven years 
old." There is no need to say that this boy found a 
home. 

From this time, John Falk had always about twelve 

children in bis own bouse, and, to provide for hundreds 

of others, he set on foot the society of the " Friends in 

Need," consisting of benevolent people, wbo were ready 

to help in rebuilding ruined cottages, supporting orphans, 

and lending money without interest to the peasants who 

had lost all they once possessed in the war. It was 

comparatively easy to help the innocent: but a harder 

task remained. Weimar and many other German towns 

swarmed with orphans whom the war had cast upon the 

world to make a living as they could. Who can wonder 

that they fell into the ways of sin, and that, with no one 

to protect and guide them, boys and girls became thieves 

and criminals of all kinds, spurned by their fellow-men, 

and whom the prisons could not hold ? With the money 

gained by his writings, and subscriptions obtained by 

much labour, John Falk opened a home for these outcast 

children, and here they learned trades and received a 

training fitting them to be apprenticed out in Weimar 

and the neighbourhood. But then he did not lose sight 

of them. Each Sunday they returned for two hours to 

him ; and the weekly return was like a coming home to 

those who had no other friends or welcome in the world. 

He was losing renown and fame, and intercourse with 

nobles and learned men; but he was training future 

angels, and I think their greeting in another world would 

amply repay him for the present loss. We hear little in 
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these days of his poems and satires, but the sacrifice of 
his own hopes to save the lost German children has left 
the memory of a grand work behind. 

John Falk's life was now closely connected with the 
history of his reformatory. He had become, as it were, 
the father of an immense family, and we learn most 
about him when we hear of his dealings in his Home. 
One of his favourite sayings was — "Love overcometh," 
and his great aim was to endeavour by confidence to 
awaken an answering trust, and rouse a feeling of self- 
respect in the children who had sunk so low. Sometimes 
a longing for the old wild life came back upon the young 
vagrants, and they ran away for a week or two, stealing 
into the Home again under shelter of the twilight. Among 
many other stories of the same kind, there is one of a poor 
boy, named Stahl, who thus secretly wandered off. When 
he ventured back again, Falk met him, and asked him 
where he had been so long. The child had gone back to 
his old haunts, perhaps, in some resort of thieves in 
Weimar. "With my father," sobbed the boy. "Why, 
child," was the reply, " these tears are quite needless, 
and if in future you want to see your father, just tell me. 
Every one is allowed to see his father, and why not yon P 
Do you know in another half year it will be Whitsuntide P 
Then, when the lambs are playing in the meadows, and 
the cuckoo is singing in the grove, I shall give you new 
clothes, and you shall go home quite of yourself." No 
wonder that the children loved him, and learned in time 
to return the confidence he placed in them ; for those .who 
are trusted seek in the end to make themselves worthy 
of the trust. Often he might be seen with a flock of 
young ones about him, wandering over the hills, or in 
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the woods by Weimar, plucking the flowers, and pointing 
out to them the beauty of God's world, which they must 
help to keep good and pure. In those days the belief 
was strong, that the extension of knowledge and culture 
alone must make men virtuous. John Falk thought 
something else was needed also. Beading and writing 
taught to a thief, may often only make him cleverer 
in his wicked ways. In addition to the trades and 
lessons they were taught, he sought to make the children 
love goodness, and seek the help of God to keep them out 
of sin. Remembering how, when a boy in his Dantzic 
home, music had sometimes kept him from yielding to 
temptation, he taught them hymns, and used his own 
gift of music to increase the good influences which 
gathered round the Home. It is true that he no longer 
wrote poems to delight the learned society in Weimar, 
and that, instead of an audience of poets, rough, 
eager boys pressed round him to listen Vbo stories 
which he told them, thus teaching many a truth and 
moral lesson to his hearers; but though this new life 
was less honourable in the world's eyes than the former 
one, it was surely greater in Heaven's sight ; for what work 
is nobler than 'thus to turn waste places into gardens 
of the Lord ? Now, as a man, the recollection of his 
boyish home by the seaside, and the busy life he led 
there, were holy memories to him. Often in his hymns 
he speaks of the glory and beauty of the sea, and tells 
in his letters how he longs to hear again the murmur of 
the Baltic waves. The changes in his life had taught 
him that all work is noble if it be done in the right 
spirit, and perhaps he saw a greatness and worth even 
in the making of a wig, which he failed to see in his 
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younger days. On this account, it grieved him to find 
in any of the poor boys, whom he helped to rise to a 
higher state, any feeling of contempt for the honest work 
which had occupied them when they were quite un- 
taught. The following story* is told about a little 
boy, the son of a farmer, who came to John Ealk's 
Home to be trained for a minister, and who objected, 
with this new hope in view, to drive his father's cows. 
" I wonder," said John Falk to him, " that you should 
have come to Weimar to find out what a cow is. Or 
do you know how much we have to thank these good 
creatures forP It does not seem to me that you do. 
But now to change the subject. When a good maid 
rises early, and goes out with her basket and sickle 
into the green meadow, and cuts the dewy grass, it 
makes a rustling noise, does it notP" — "Yes." — "And 
when a wealthy sluggard dozes all the beautiful morning 
inside his silken curtains, they rustle too, do they not P " 
" Yes." — " And which sort of rustling do you suppose is 
most pleasing to the Lord God, the rustling of the dewy 
grass under the sickle, or the rustling of the sluggard's 
silk curtains? I will tell you, my son. Suppose the 
silk curtains rustle for ten or twelve years, what will 
come of it P " — " Nothing," replied the boy. — " But if 
the sickle, sparkling in the morning light, rustles for 
six or seven years, and the basket filled with clover 
is faithfully taken to the cow-house, what will become 
of the little calves and yearlings who look for the flowery 
food from, the hands of the good maid, and lick them in 
their gratitude P " — " Fine large cows." — " And they fill 

* Baur's "Religious Life in Germany." 
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te pantry with milk, and butter, and cheese, and the 
^Viildren have rosy cheeks, and are thriving and merry, 
ctmd the flocks and herds disport themselves in the green 
fields, and praise the Lord who created us all ; and they 
can in no wise do without the good maid as an instru- 
ment of their support. Now, my boy, and so you do 
not like, in fine bright weather, to help to drive such 
xioble creatures, to whom we owe so much P My town 
l^oys know better than that ; they know that the calling 
of a farmer is a high one. Now, boys, strike up our fine 
old song in praise of a country life, that this little boy 
ftrom ^oppendorf may hear it, and be ashamed of hie 
J^ride." And the boys sang a song of Falk's. "Did 
you understand itP Who was Moses P" — "A man of 
«3od."— "And David P"— " Another man of God, who 
Xnade songs which we learn at school." — "You do not 
Xook to me as if you were ever likely to be a David, or to 
^nake psalms and hymns, and yet you disdain to do things 
%hat these men of God undoubtedly did, for Moses kept 
"the flock of Jethro, his father-in law, forty years; and 
X)avid kept his father's sheep when his brothers were 
encamped with Saul against the Philistines. Off with 
^rou; you are such a simpleton, that you do not even 
Xtnow what a good maid is entrusted with in the care of 
«m earthly flock, and how should the Lord entrust yon 
"with His sheep, or take you for His servant P " If we 
Icnew the rest of the story, I think we should hear that 
~"ttat little farmer's boy from Poppendorf learned to think 
mil honest work honourable ; and 1 when he became a min- 
ister, he would preach all the better for being willing to 
"work hard, and to act as well as teach. 

Ministers and lawyers, as well as tradesmen of all 

L 
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kinds, went out into the world from John Falk's trainii 
school, taking with them the good seed which^he he 
given them to scatter wherever they went. Meanwhi 
the fame of the Reformatory spread, and so nomeroi 
were the children praying for admission, that the Hon 
was enlarged, and still it filled. His life was, indee 
one of faith as well as work. He often went to rei 
with the knowledge of exhausted fnnds, and ignorai 
of any quarter whence he could gain help to suppo 
his great undertaking, for the public sympathy wi 
hard to gain. But he worked hard, and help cam 
as it always comes in the end, to every one wUb real 
does his best. One day, in a time of famine, a pcx 
boy on crutches begged for shelter. " Dear sir," 1 
cried, "no one pities me; the dogs have often falk 
upon me and bitten me. For Christ's sake, have pit 
on me, and let me have some rest. Put me in 
workshop, I will be good — anything you like. Onl 
take me in." Falk called the boys around him. " Dei 
children," he said, " times are hard, but I will sen 
none of you away, and I will take the stranger froi 
afar off in. And I tell you, He who has led Ludwi 
Minner over the Thuringian forest in the snow an 
rain, has not led him to us in vain, and He will provic 
bread not only for him but for us all." He prophesic 
aright. In less than a week a tailor was found wil 
ing to take the lame boy into his shop ; and a princ 
knowing the necessity of the time, sent to the Reformatoi 
a donation of 500 crowns. 

In the year 1823, John Falk received notice from tl 
landlord of the Reformatory that the house would 1 
required for other purposes. At first sight this seemi 
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* great misfortune, for no other suitable place presented 
^elf. In Weimar, there was a street called Lather's 
Alley, and in this street a large old ruined house. It 
came into his mind to pull this ruin down, and to give 
the boys a further interest in the Home by letting them 
build a new one in its place with their own hands. He 
collected subscriptions, and provided a large sum of 
money himself, and then the boys set to work diligently. 
Folk's words were repeated, and it was known through 
Weimar that " a house shall be built in Luther's Alley 
in which every tile of the roof, every lock on the doors, 
and every chair and table in the rooms shall be the work 
of Falk's sons." We can fancy how great would seem 
the change in the once quiet street as the boys passed 
constantly up and down with their tools and barrows, 
and the new Home began to rise upon the ruins which 
had been so long tottering and disused. It was a grand 
opportunity for the boys to exercise their skill in the 
trades which they had learned, and the house-building 
gave employment to many who were ready for it, but for 
whom no master able to give them work could be found. 
When the Home was finished, John Falk, in the usual 
German fashion, asked God's blessing on it, and solemnly 
made this announcement : "As long as this house is open 
to poor children, the blessing of God will rest upon it and 
its inhabitants ; but from the moment when its doors are 
unmercifully closed against them His blessing will depart 
from it." On the outside wall was placed a marble tablet 
with this inscription, which all passers-by could see and 
read: — 

" After the battles of Jena, Lutzen, and Leipsic, the 

• Friends in Need ' caused this house to be built by 200 
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^escued boys, as an everlasting thank-offering to i 
Lord." 

John Falk had not lost all the poetry and romai 
from his life when he left the company of the poets, a 
gave himself np to live among the forsaken children, 
ignorant and lowly born. The story of the new Hoi 
thus built, is a poem in itself; and the sound of the be 
hammers must have been like the sweetest music to 
ears, reminding him how they were helping him in m 
ways than one to build their own glorious future ou* 
the ruins of their mournful past. Like many other eve 
in life, the news of the loss of the first Reformatory seer 
a calamity at first ; but it proved to be a blessing in < 
guise, for the new Home, built by their own efforts, m 
have been tenfold dearer to the children, inasmuch as 
always find delight in that which has cost us pains. 

There is not much more to tell of John Falk and 
Home. Once only he left it, travelling for a few we 
with his wife for rest and change of scene in the £ 
acute grief after one of their sad family losses ; but 
was glad to return to his work, for the truest peaGe £ 
comfort came to him in his earnest labour for God i 
his fellow-creatures. Many other good deeds were d< 
by him. One of these was the formation of a Home 
poor schoolmasters, where they could live while tl 
were being trained for their office. He found that th 
were many in Weimar for whom a living was provit 
by an old endowment, that is, a gift of money wh 
had long ago been left for the purpose; but these n 
were leading homeless, ill-regulated lives, and spend 
their evenings, when their work was done, as they t 
could, having no settled home to go to. John Falk 
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Hot rest till this state of things was altered, and their 
evenings were spent at his house, so that the bad com- 
pany into which many of them had fallen was forsaken, 
and he gained an influence over them which helped to 
fit them to become teachers in the different schools of 
the various towns through which they were afterwards 
scattered. 

At sixty-two years of age an attack of sciatica seized 
liim, and for weeks he suffered violent pain. But daring 
all his illness no complaint escaped him. He taught the 
children by his bedside, and the Beformatory life was as 
^regular as during his time of health. To the last he 
carried on his work, and when the end drew near, we 
learn how truly he was at peace with the world he was 
leaving, in the fact that, at his request, one who had tried 
xnuch to injure him, and prevent his work, administered 
"the communion to him. 

This was*the man whom children carried to the grave, 
and the tears of rough boys and girls whom he had saved 
from sin falling upon his resting-place, were a grander 
offering to his memory than the wreaths which are strewn 
over the poets' tombs. He died with his dream of a poet's 
life and fame unaccomplished; but he had long ceased to 
mourn his vanished hopes. God had led him to a nobler 
life than that which he had first planned for himself, and 
the blessings of the poor and needy followed him. He 
lies beneath the lime-trees in the old churchyard near 
Weimar, not far from the splendid vault where the 
literary men of Weimar rest. Above his tomb may 
be read his name, and, in German words the last poem 
he wrote, which tells little stranger children, who may 
stand beside his grave, that God has taken him whose 
t 
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body only lies below, and that he had been led by God'c 
hand to Weimar from the Baltic Sea, and home and 
friends, to help the fatherless. So his last words were 
for the children whom he loved so much. 

The lessons his life teaches us are many. From hi* 
example we may learn the value of perseverance, high 
aims, trust in God, and hope for the most debased. But 
the best lesson of all his own words upon his grave teach 
us, that it was God's hand that led him through the 
changes of his course. It is this belief which is the 
foundation for every true and noble life ; and the reallj 
great are they who, yielding up their own plans and 
hopes, follow in all their ways the guiding voice within 
which whispers to each one of us, " This is the way : walk 
ye in it." 
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